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Kat NER OF WRITING DIALOGNS.: 


HE. r ng chaſe 
1 Dialogues were given withs: - 
oat a name, and under the fictitious 
perſon of an Editor not, the rea- 
der may be ſure; for any purpoſe: ſo; | 
ſilly as that "of inipoſing on the 
Public 3 but for teaſons of another: 
kind, which it is not difficult to- 
Nan 


* — 541 „ — An 4 
— 20 1 
4 
HowEveR, theſe reaſons, what 


ever they wert, ſubſiſting ee 
the writet is nom. to appear in his 
5 b 2 on 


7 


. 


own perſon; and the reſpect he 
owes te the public, makes him 
think it fit to beſpeak their accept- 
ance of theſe volumes in another 
manner, than he ſuppoſed would be 
readily permitted to him, _— his 
aſfütned chüracte ! 80 


MA an age, like this, when maſt 
men ſeem amhitious of turniag 


riters, many perſons may think 


it ſtrange , that: th kind of com- 
paſition, which was chieffy im: uſe; 
among the inaſtets of / this nume 
reus aud ſtirring family, hath been 
hitherda fezledtt u. 
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© never 


PREFACE; ix 
never to take 4 pen in hand, but 
* the firſt queſtion tau Nall... be, 
* what--our:-maſters,. che antionts, 
have been pleaſed to didtate; to 
«us? ONE man utiderſtande, that 

* the antient Ode was diſtinguiſh- 

* ed into ſeveral. parts, called. by I 
nom not what ſtrange names, 
and then truly an Engliſh, Ode 
« myſt. be tricked out in the ſame 
bor fantaſtic manner,. AdoTHER has 
4 heard of a wiſe, yet merry, com- 
© pany called a Chorus, which ws 
| « always, ſigging ar preaching. in 
the Greek Tragedies 3: and thep, 
| oh beſure nothing will ſerve hut we 
1 1 be * re . 


— v—ꝝ— mien > ͤ—v—— on — — 
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*.logue; and ſtrait we have Dia- | 
4 logues of this formal cut, and are 
told withal, that no man may 
preſume to write theo,” on mac; 
*:0ther naogel.": om HU 
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l Wahi! the den ente Vith 
much complacency and even gaye- 
60. But T reſume the ſentence I ſet 
out with, and obſerve, Wan 
"Fax ANTIENTS* had any thing 
to ſay to the world on the ſub- 
zen either of mofals or govern- 
ment, they generally choſe the 
"way of © DraLocvr, for the con- 
veyunce of their inſtructions; as 
Tuppofing © they might chance to 
gain a readier ance in ' this 
agreeable form, -than any other.” 2 
© Hac adeo penitus cur videre ſagaci | 
Otia qui ſtudiis leti t tenuere decoris, 


c 90 got U | Inque 


P'R/P'FIA'O! E is 


Inque _ ACADEMIA umbriferi ni 
2 L reo ut 7 * do 


Fuderunt _  fexcundi CD 


6 2 7 2 61 91H 
loan. was the, addreſs, 585 


at n of he mie n Joh 


T MoDERNE, on the contrary, 
have a appeared to. reyerence them 
ſelves, or their cauſe too _ to 
think that either Ain need vf 
this oblique management. No 
writer has the "leaſt doubt of be- 
ing favourably received in all com- 
panies, let him come upon us, in 
What ſhape he will: and, not to 
ſtand upon ceremony, when | 
brings ſo welcome a preſent. 
what he calls Truth, with him, he 


A; 
| 


_ he” abjliti 


p 
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Nobody, I ſuppoſe, objetts © to 
this. practice, when important truths 
indeed are to be taught, and when 
of the Teacher are 
ſuch at may command reſpec . But 
the. caſe is different, when writers 
Preſume to try their hands upon us, 
without theſe advantages. Nay, 
und eren with them, it can do no 
hurt, when the ſubject is proper 
for familiar diſcourſe, to throw it 
ee eee ferm. 


„nav ſaid, where the ſubjelt it 
or familli ar diſcourſe ; for all 
ubjects, I think, cannot, of ſhould 
not be treated in this way. 


„Ir is true, he dnquifitive cake 
of the Academie Philoſopby gave 


PREFACE ii 
great {cope to the freedom of de- 
bate Hence the origin of the 
Greek Dialogue: of which, if PLATO 
was. not the .Inyentor, he Wag; at 
leaf, the Model. 1 . 


Tun ſceptical humour was pre- 
ſently much increaſed ; and every 
thing was now diſputed, not for 
 PLaTo's reaſon (which was, alſo, 
his maſter's) for the fake of ex- 
poſing Falſebood and diſcovering 
Truth; but becauſe it was pre- 
tended that nothing could be cer- 
tainly 2 5 to be either true ox 
Jae. 1 2 1 

Pry 1 A | hk | - ” «+ ; 

Abb. when il Coun, 
our other great maſter of Dialogue, 
introduced this ſort of writing into 
Rome, 
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Rome, we know that, beſides his 
profeſſion of the Academic | Sect, 


no extended and indeed outraged 


into abſolute Kepticiſm, the very 
purpoſe he had in philoſophiring, 
and the rhetorical uſes to which he 
put his Philoſophy, would deter- 
mine him very Ry to the ſame 
— | s ada. Hud} 


Aus all fabjefs; of * na- 
ture” aud importance ſoe ver, were 
eqtially diſcuſſed in the antient Dia- 
logue ; till matters were at length 
Brought to that paſs, that the only 
end, propoſed by it, was to ſhew 
the writer's dexterity in diſputing 
for, or againſt, any, opiniqn, without 
referting his TOR 10 1.7 carr 


min * or congluſign at all 


* 4 a 


4 
7 bor. A1 


Sven 


ce 


4 this licence would be, indeed, to 
vile Imitators; ſince the ;reatons, 
that led them into it, do not ſubſiſt 
in our caſe... They diſputed every 
thing. We. 


affects to diſbelieve. At leaſt, the 
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— * on 


\ nyt N 8 K irn dice 
e Was * character of the 
antient, aud eſpecially of the Cices 


ronian Dialogue; ariſing out of the 
Aer and principles of thoſe times. 


* 
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Bur he us, » Gallen: our maſters 


deferve the objected charge of ſer- 


thing. becauſe they believed ne- 
ſhould forbeat ta: diſ- 


pute ſome things, becauſe they ate 
ſuch as both for .their ſacredneſa, 


Stole, BALBUS may teach us A de- 
dent reſerve in one inftance, Since, 
10 * obſerves, it i a wicked. and 


- zmpious 


« 
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impious cuftom to diſpute againſt the 
Being, Attributes, © and Providence 
of God, whether it be under an of 
un 06/7 eee 


Tuvs much I have thought fi 
ſhew of what Kind the ſubjeQs are 
Which may be allowed to enter into 
modern Dialogue. They are only 
ſuch, as are either, in the ſtrict 
ſenſe of the word, not important, 
and yet afford an ingenuous pleaſure 
in the diſcuſſion of them; or not % 
important ac to -exelyde the ſeepti- 
eat inconclaſive air, which the de- 
. 
demands. 


a 30115 ©3 Bad 


30 1c. 

33 [4] Mala at ie le 1 
Dees diſputandi, five ex animo id fit, 

"nuns: 9, Nat. B. I. U. c. 67. 0 4! 
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Ap, under theſe reftriions, we 


may treat a number of curious and 


uſeful ſubjects, in this form. The 
benefit will be that which the Au- 
tients certainly found in this prac- 


onlx one, almoſt, of the antient 
models, which hath.. not 2 n 
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I. Bor convemence is not the 
only conſideration. The NOVELTY: 
of the thing, itſelf, 0 W re- 
— Arad K 150 | 


* 


ound, when — other ſpecies 
of compoſition has been tried, and 
men are grown ſo faſtidious as to 
receive with ind ifference the beſt 
modern productions, on account of 
the too common form, into which 
they are caſt, it may ſeem an at- 
tempt of ſome merit to revive the 


mage cheap by yulgar imitation. 


hes is + 282 5 CV # 


I en, imagine, the reader will 


conceive ſome ſurpriſe, and, if he 
a be not a candid one, will perhaps 


expreſs 
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expreſs ſome diſdain, at this pre- 
tence to Novelty, in cultivating the 


Dialogue-form.: For What, he will 


ſay, has been more frequently aim- 


edat in our own, and every modern 


language? Has not every art, nay; 
every ſcience, been taught in this 
way? And, if the vulgar uſe of any 
mode of writing be enough to diſ- 
eredit it, can there be room even 
for wit and genius to retrieve the 
honour > this" wag n an 
form? 


Tun, no doubt, may by ſaid; 


but by thoſe who know little of the 


antient Dialogue, or who have not 
attended to the true manner in 


which the rules of good writing re- 
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Ws bare » 
ve what called Di: 
logues in e N. 
5 au- 


they had 
Bar i copied PLANT 
: ou guag 1 
r lan e, at 1 ond 


"Th 
_ ERE, are * Engl 
- __— and but Three, 1 — 
fox. l — — on EO — 
——— of them excellent! — A 
in their way, and, — 


be 
owned, by the very beſt and 
poliet 


Fo SS 0©5nT CT ©” » 5 F -» 
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politeſt of our writers. And had. 
that way been. the. true one, I. mean, 


that which antiquity. and good. exi- 
ticiſm recommend to us, the Public 
had never been troubled with this 
attempt from me, to introduce an- 


= * * 
4 418 # «hd 
«4 . > 


Tux Dialogues I mean ate, The 
Moralifis of Lord SnATTESSURT ; 
Mr. Apprs ons Trratiſt on Medals ; 
and the Minute Phil her of . Biſhop | 
BERKELEY : and, where is the mo- 
deſty, it will be ſaid, to attempt the f 
Dijalogue-form,” if it has not ſuc- 
n 512801 i 


' 


Tax aber i bag, 4 2 inns 
not atrogant. Theſe applauded 
perſons ſuffered themſelves to be 
miſled by moderd practice; and, 

Vor. I. 0 | 


is 
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with every ability to excel in this 
nice and difficult compoſition, have 
written beneath themſelves, only 
becauſe they did not Keep. up. to, 
ie ancient ſtandard. 


AN eſſential defect runs Al 
them all. They have taken for 
their ſpeakers, not real, but ficti- 
tous characters; contrary to the 
practice of the old writers; and to 
the infinite diſadvantage of this mode 
of writing 3 in every wiped: 0 


3 


fan 4 | truth, hos 42 


S ſo natural to the human mind 


that we expect to find the appear- 
ance of it, even in our - amuſe- 


ments. In ſome indeed, the ſlen- 


dereſt ſhadow of it will ſuffice: in 
. -- "xk we — have the fub- 


ſtance 
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preſented to us. In all caſes, 


tance 


the degree of probability is to be 


eſtimated from the nature of the 
work. Thus, for inſtance, when a 
writer undertakes to iniſtruct or en- 
tertain us in the way of Dialogue, 
he obliges himſelf to keep up to 
the idea, at leaſt, of what he pro- 
feſſes. The converſation may not 
have really been ſuch as is 'tepre- 
ſented; but we expect it to have 
all the forms of reality. We bring 
with ys a diſpoſition to be deceived. 


(for we know his purpoſe is not to 


recite hiſtorically, - but to feign pro- 


bably) 3 but it looks like too great 


an inſult on dur underſtandifigs/ 


when the writer ſtands upon no ce 
remony with us, and refuſes to be at 


the expence of a little art or W 
ment to deceive us. 
CW Hoods 


- 


OO A AT 
* 


9 
af 


ue but. a ſort of Puppets, no mare. 


iv 4E 


"Hap an che protadiliics, or, 
what: i is called the decorum,.. of this 
compoſition... We aſk, Who, the 
perſons are, chat are going to con- 
verſe before ug?” where and 
when the. converſation 0 


jet into nane af theſe — 
or, rather if a way be not found to 
atisfy us in all of them, we take 
no intereſt in what remains ; and. 
give the ſpeakers, who in this caſe 


credit, than, the opinion we chance 
entertain of their Prompters, de» 


te entertain 
__ konne. een 84 ne 


1121 5 ABB e834 449 LOH #1} 


On- the: other! hand — 
perſons are brought into the ſeene 'as 
25212 92 RT 


-> ..@ 


_— - 


firſt to fall into his own: deluſion. — 


« which turns on the authority of 


* old 


* OR 8 i TH OS. OE nod ODER, A 00 v0 
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are well known to s, and are: en- 


titled to our reſpect, and but ſo much 
addreſs employed in ſhewing them 
tence to ſuppoſe them rrally con- 
verſing together, the writer "himſelf 
diſappears, and is even among the 


thus CIckRnO himſelf or anne? 


. 
17 171 * Fe) e. 
L . 256 jy F 101 : « £85 ww . 


"0 Tis way of ns ſays he, 


real perſons, and thoſe the moſt 
« eminent of fotmer times, is, T 
« know not how, more intereſting 
« than any other: in ſo. much that 
% in reading my own. Dialogue on 
age, I am ſometimes ready 
* to conclude, in good earneſt, it 

| N is» gy 


. 
— 
8 
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bis not I, but CAro himſelf, who 
i there {pcakingb]. 1 * 


i complete a Svptions as this, 
requires the hand of a maſter, But 


ſuch Cic ExO was; and had it been 
his deſign to make the higheſt en- 
comium of his own Dialogues, he 


could not, perhaps, have done it ſo 


well by any other circumſtance. 


Bur now this advantage is whol- 
ly, loſt. by the introduction of fict:- 
tious perſons. Theſe may do_ in 
Comedy; nay, they do the beſt there, 
whe:  charadter only, or chiefly, is 


(50 G hoc ſermonum, poſitum in bo- 


' minum veterum auctoritate, et corum illuf- 


trium; plus neſcio quo pacto videtur babere 
gtavitstis. Itaque ipſe mea legens, fic afficior 


interdum, ut Catonem, non me loqui ex- 


iſtimem, Cic, D- Amie, c. 1. 
deſigned, 


— 
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deſigned. In Dialogue, we muſt have 
real perſons, and thoſe only: for cha- 
rater here is but a ſecondary conſi- 
deration; and there is no other wax 
of giving weight and authority . 
. ee 7 wt ana, 5 


Ap hows again; * u 
influ us; who was ſo ſcrupulous 


on. this head that he would not put 
his diſcourſe ' on od age into the 
mouth of TiTronus, although 2 
Greek writer of name had ſet him 
the example, becauſe, as he obſerves, 
a fabulous perfon' would have had no 
great authority [el. What then 
would he have ſaid of merely fan- 
eied and ank ad who —_ 


"Tt One 3 tribvlmus non Ti- 
thono, ut Ariſto Chius 3 — vs we 
ritatis in fabuld, De Senect. c. 2. 


Cc 4 not 
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not ſo much as that ſhadowy ex- 
. 


current _ bellows? 


Wren I "7 that FARES ir but 
a ſecondary . confideration in Dia- 
| logue, the reader ſees I confine my- 
ſelf. to that ſpecies only, which was 
in uſe. among the ancients, properly 
ſo-called; and of which PLATO 
and -Ciczro have left us the m 


orgs | 


= 
Ax i is true, in times, 2800 f 


wit took upon him to extend the 
province of Dialogue, and, like an- 
other PROMETHEvUus Id], (as, by an 
equivocal ſort of compliment, it 
ſeems, was obſerved of bim) created 
{4} - 866. the Dialogus' imitled, W 
tivovra, * 

ri | a new 


PREFACE xxx 
a new ſpecies; the merit of which 
confiſts in aſſociating two things, 
not naturally allied together, The 
ſeverity of philoſophic SR with 
unn 115-1 


Bor as unnatural as the alliance 
may ſeem, this ſort of compoſition 
has had its admirers. In particulars 
ERAsMUs was ſo taken with Lu- 
CIAN'S Dialogue, that he has tranſ- 
— its higheſt graces into his 
and employed thoſe - fine 
— — ta better purpoſe againſt the 
Monks, than the forger of them 
e againſt che nme 


IT muſt rings be confeſſed, that 
this innovation of the Greek writer 
had ſome countenance from the 
genius of the old Socratic Dialogue; 

9 ſuch 


= PMFRDEFIACE 


ſuch I mean as it was in the hands 
of SOCRATES himſelf le]; who 
took his name of IronrsT. from 
the continued. humour and ridicule 
which runs through his moral diſ- 
courſes. But, beſides that the 
Athenian's modeſt IRony was of 
another taſte, and better ſuited to 
the decorum of - converſation, than 
the Syrian's frontleſs buffoonery, 
there was this further difference 
in the two caſes. SOCRATES em- 
ployed this method of ridicule, as 
the only one by which he could 
hope to diſcredit thoſe mortal. 
foes. of reaſon, the SornisTs': Lu- 
CIAN, in mere wantonneſs, to in- 
ſult its beſt friends, the PHILOoSo- 
PHERS, and even the parent of. Phi- 


- [0] "Ewa iGo dh e Nea Mon. 
25 1 Co 3. 


loſophy, 
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loſophy, himſelf. The Sage would 
have dropped his  IRony,-ig the 
company of the good and wiſe: The 
Rhetorician is never more pleaſed 
than in confounding both, * his in- 
temperate 8A T IRE. Ard 


ee ive was likeneſs 
enough in the features of each man- 
ner, to favour Lucian's attempt in 
compounding his new Dialogue. He 
was not diſpleaſed, one may ſup- 
| Poſe, to turn the comic art of So- 
CRATES againſt himſelf; though he 
could not but know that the ableſt 
maſters of the Socratic ſchool; em- 
ployed it ſparingly ; and that; when- 
the illuſtrious Roman came to  phi- 
loſophize in the way of Dialogue, 
he Gldainep to make any ule. of it, 
at ne: 


1 
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- In a word, as it was taken up, to 
ſerve an occaſion, ſo it was very 
properly laid afide with it. And 
even while the occaſion laſted, this 
humorous manner was far enough, 
as I obſerved, from being puſhed to 
a Scenic licenſe ; the great artiſts in 
this way knowing very well, that, 
when SoCkATES brought Philoſophy 
from Heaven to Earth, it was not 
his purpoſe to expoſe her on the 
ſage, but to introduce my any . 
* 7: 


And here, to note it by the way? 
what has been — of the 
Ironic manner of the Socratic Dia- 
logue, is equally true of its ſubtle 
queſtioung dialefiic genus. This, 
too, had its riſe from the cireum- 

ſtances 
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ſtances of the time, and the views 
of its author, who employed it 
with much propriety and even 
elegance to entrap, in their own 
cobweb nets, the minute, quib- 
bling, captious ſophiſts. How it 
chanced that this part of its cha- 
racter did not, alſo, ceaſe with its 
uſe, but was continued by the ſuc- 
ceſſors in that ſchool, and even car- 
ried ſo far as to provoke the ridi- 
eule of the wits, till, at length, it 
brought on the juſt diſgrace of the 
Socratic Dialogue itſelf, all this 4s 
the proper ſubject of another in- 


Ovx concern, at preſent, is with 
Lucian's Dialogue; whether he 
were indeed the Inventor of "this 

| e 
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ſpecies, or, after ee 
en of * 


Tux account, given above, that 
it unites and incorporates the ſeveral 
virtues of the Comic and Philgſo- 
phic manner, is in LuciAx's own 
words [ f]. Yet his Dialogue does 
not, as indeed it could not, cor- 
reſpond exactly to this idea. CI c 
thought it no eaſy matter to unite 
Philoſophy with Poltteneſs and Good+ 
humour [g]: what then would he 
have ſaid of incorporating een 
with Comic Ridicule? Ws 


To do him juſtice, Lucian $3609 
ſelf appears ſenſible enough of the 


- [/}Thuls kae ure cri Guard, 
need. c TEE! 47 
(8) Djffcillimam lem _ſocietatom Grew 
urls cam Humanitate, Leg. |. iii. c. 1. 


difficulty, 
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difficulty, I have. preſumed, ſays 
he, to connect and put together two 
things, not very 050 quious to my de- 
en, nor diſpeſed by any. natural ſym- 
pathy to bear the ſeciety of each 
other [H]. And therefore we find 
him on all . occaſions more ſoli- 
citous for. the ſucceſs of this hazard- 
ous. ; enterpriſe, than for the credit 
of his invention. Every. body was 
ready to acknowledge the novelty 
of the thing; but he had ſome rea- 
ſon to doubt with bimſelf, whe- 
ther it were gazed at as a monſter, 
or admired as a juſt and reaſonable 
form of e 80 Mt not 


[b] eee PE. Ta. rec * 21 —9 
a 1 % 8 ua I's Mi 
ana, dd wpapus 9 1 xe. 
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being able to reſolve | this ſcruple 
to his ſatis faction, he extricates 
himſelf, as uſual, from the per- 
plexity, by the force of his comic 
humour, and concludes at length, 


that he bad nothing left for it but to 
perſevere in the choice he had once 


made; that is, to preſerve” the cre- 
dit of his own conſiſtency at leaſt, 
if he could not prevail to have his 
Dialogue accepted by the judicious 
reader, under the idea (i] of 4 eon 
ſiſtent compoſition. 


1 1 


Tan ingenious writer had, ſbre⸗ 
y. no better way to take, in his 
diſtreſs. . For the two excellencies 
he meant to incorporate i in his Dia- 
logue, cannot, in a ſupreme: degree 

[5] Deb. e. J. to the end. Al; xalnjag- 

party. e. 33. and Zerg is, | 1 
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of each, ſubſiſt together. The one 
muſt be ſactificed to the other. Ei- 


ther the philoſophic part muſt give 
place. to the dramatic; or the drama- 


tie muſt, withdraw," or\ reſtrain. itſelf | 


at leaft, to give room for a. juſt diſ- 
mannes ni deen 


* 


=> £34117 
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is the baſt in Lucian's own Dia- 
logues. They are highly dramatic, 
in which part his force lay; while 
his Philoſophy ſerves only to edge 
his wit, or ſimply to introduce it. 
They have, uſually, for their ſub- 


ject, not, 4 QUESTION - DEBATED';z 


but, a TENET | RIDICULED, or 
chaAnAG TI EXPOSED, In this 


view,” re inimitable; 
2 r 4 


1 mean opening 


1 


4 2 
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tenets .T rhaneliers nnen 


hs endes of — 22 
formt expence of probability 6 and at 
length attains ãts end but in part, for 
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9 — through eh. W can 
be perigptly Sree} 


Taue we. Keen Drlogue 1 
ahh ip kel; and fully obtains 
:..the; hymoroug. or cha- 
1 4 en and bu — 

, faigt ;copy F higher 
ſpecies, the Come Neue, 


 Howpy! 15. the * , of Los 
cla is ſo great," and the manner 
itſelf ſo taking, that for theſe reaſons, 


but chiefly for. the fake of variety, 
the rins r of the following Dia- 


lagues (aud in part tog, . 
W Whit rnd | 


+: to wenn . 
jet, Tar SERIOUS on o- 
rule DIALOGUE. | 

dg 1. I or- 
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1. I OBSERVED (and the reaſon 
now appears) that character is a ſub- 
ordinate conſideration, in this Dia- 
logue. The manners are to be given 
indeed, but ſparingly, and, as it were, 
by accident. And this grace (which 
ſo much embelliſhes a well-compoſed 

work) can only be had by employ- 
ing REAL, KNOWN, and RESPECTED 
ſpeakers. Each of theſe circumſtan- 

ces, in the 'choice'of a ſpeaker, is im- 
portant. The firſt, excites our cu- 
rioſity: the ſecond,” affords an eaſy 
opportunity of painting the. manners- 
by thoſe flight and careleſs ftrokes, ' 
which alone can be employed far 
this purpoſe, / and which would not. 
ſufficiently mark the characters of 
unknown or fictitious perſons : and 
the Ia, gives weight and dignity 0 | 
the whole K 1414 

wo 1.1 Br 
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By this means, the dialogue be- 
comes, in a high degree, natural and, 
on that account, affecting: a thou- 
ſand fine and delicate alluſions to the 
principles, ſentiments, and hiſtory of 
the Dialogiſts keep their characters 
perpetually in view: we have à rule 
before us, by which to eſtimate the 
pertinence and propriety of what is 
faid: and we are pleaſed to bear a 
part, as it were, in the converſation 
of ſuch perſons. - 


| Tavs the old writers of Dialogue 
charm. us, even when their ſubjects 
are unpleaſing and could hardly 
merit our attention: but when the 
topics are of general and intimate 
concern to the reader, by being diſ- 
cuſſed in this form, they create in 
him the keeneſt appetite; and are, 
perhaps, read with a higher pleaſure, 
N d 3 than 
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than we receive from moſt ober 


compoſitions wan men. 


Mat 


* Ir. 12 now Pan 
what perſons are moſt fit to be ewa 


in Dialogue, the next inquiry will 


be, concerning, their Aale or manner 
of expreſſion. And this, in general, 
muſt be ſuited to tlie condition and 
qualities of the perſons themſelves: 
chat is, it muſt be grave, polite, and 


ſomething raiſed above the ordinary 


pitch or tone of cbnverfiti oh; for, 
otherwiſe, it would not agree 65 the 
ideas we form of tlie ſpeakers, or 
to the regard we owe to ral, knotoh, 


and 'reſbeed perſons, ſeriouſly de. 


bating, as the philoſophie dialogue 
imports in the very terms, on ſdine 


+ „ * 
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Tuos far the cafe is plain enoygh. 
The contluſion flows, of jtſelf, from 


the very idea of 3 philoſo con- 
verſation between 5 n 


Bor ay it appeared that "the 
ſpeaker's proper manners are to be 
given, in this Dialogue, it may be 
thought (and, I ſuppoſe, commonly 
is thought) that the ſpeaker's proper 
Ale or expreſſion ſhould be given, too. 


HzRE the ſubje@ begins to he a lit 
tle nice; and ve muſt diſtinguiſh be- 
teen the general ca of expreſſion, 
and its N * 0 pæculiar 


As to the r 
of ſpraking, it "may be well is pre- 
ſerve ſome reſemblatice of it; for it 
xa, 500 ace is 


d 4 


—. 


ſpeaker” - ** and 2 
: makes ſo eſſential a part of it, that the 
manners themſelves cannot, .other- 
wiſe, be ſufficiently expreſſed. 


4 ACCORDINGLY Ciczxo tells us, 
that, in his Dialogues of the complete 
Orator, he had endeavoured to Jpadow 
out, that is, give the outline, as it 
were, of the kind of eloquence, by 
which his chief ſpeakers; Ca sss 
and AnTON1Us, were ſeverally diſ- 
tinguiſhed [J. This attention has 
certainly” no ill effect when the man- 
ners of Heating. as here, are ſuf- 
ficiently diſtinctt, and generally 
known. It was, beſides, eſſentially 
neceſſary in this Dialogue, where 
the ſubject; is, of eloquence i itſelf ; and and 

60 quo. in genere orationis utrumque 
Oratorem cognoveramus, id ipſum ſumus in eo- 
rom ſerious adinirery ond: De Orat. iii. 4+ 
where 
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| where, the principal perſons appeared, 
and were accordingly. to be repre- 
ſented, in the light and character of 
ſpeakers ;' that is, where their different 
kinds or manners of r 
of courſe, to be erpreſſel. | 


'Is "Dialogues | "on other ſubjedts, 
Cictro . himſelf either  negleQts 
this rule, or obſerves it with leſs 


care UI: and this difference of | _ 
u 


i A curious paſſage, or two, in his Let- 
ters to Atticus, will ſerve to illuſtrate this ob- 
ſervation. The academic queſtions were drawn 
up, and finiſhed, when a doubt occurred to 
him, whether he ſhould not change one of 
the ſpeakers in that Dialogue, and, inſtead of 
Varro, introduce Brutus; who would "ſuit 
his purpoſe, he ſaid, juſt as well, becauſe his 
philoſophic - principles were the ſame. with 
thoſe of Varro 'addubitar, ' ſays he to At- 
ticus, ad Brutum anf. Eff enim u 
quogue Antiechius. I. xiii. 25, Was this a 
change to be eaſily made, if it were neceſſary, 
5719 in 


xi PREFACE. 
auct is plainly juftified, from the 
reaſon of the thing. 


Bor | now when dhe th. * 
of che ;/maller features and more 
peculiar qualities of figle or exprefpon, 
it will be found that the writer, of 
Dialogue is under no obligation, 
either from the reaſon of the thing, 
or the beſt authorities, to affect a 
reſemblance of that kind. . 


Avr RHosiries, I think, there 
are none, or none at leuft that de. 


in this:kind of writing 40 fait che fol and 
amor of '1wepreſſion ko the character of the 
ſpedkets'? Wet, hear how negligently he 
treats this matter—Qpizer igitur confideremmsy 
fs mine jam ſacia unt. Sed NEL un, 
VEL MUTAR POSSUNT. J. xiü. 14.10 other 
words, provided the 4 of the . ſeveral parts 
was the ſume, the language of the Dialogue 
would require no alteration. It was indiffer- 
mth who were the ſpeakers. 

ſerve 
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ſerve to be much regarded ; though 
remember what has been vdſerved, 
of a maſtance of tio of this ſort, in 
ſomt of PraTo's Diztogucs ; where 
his purpoſt is, to rpp/e u rhabarter, 
dot to wrbate a phalofophic qnafhon 2 
and for | the impropricły of the theng 


neh it may appear Wanne 
ing conſideratons. wa ; 


IN 


eneral, the reuldn, Why db 
Aer b preferved in this Dialogue, 
is, becauſe ſuch ſpeakers, as ate in- 
troduced in it, cannot be ſuppoſed 


to converſe for any time on a ſubs 
jet of importance without diſco- 


vering ſomething of their own pe- 
euliar manner though the - 9&7 


ſion may. not be warming enough 
to throw them out with that . dife 


tinneſs and vivacity, which We 


erw he . of a drama 
tic 
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tic plot. But as to the language of 
converſation, it is ſo much the ſame 
between perſons of education and po- 
hteneſs, that, whether the ſubject be 


_ intereſting, or otherwiſe, all that you 


can expect is that. the general caft of 
expreſſion. will be ſomewhat tinctur- 
ed by the manners, which ſhine 
through it ; but by no means that 
the ſmaller differences, the nicer 
peculiarities - of ſtyle, will be 
ſhewn. 


01 oF ter | ; f 5 
On, we may take the matter 
thus: 


uz aaa,” > why me A 
cafti or kind of expreſſion is different 
in two ſpeakers, is, becauſe their 
ebaracters are different, too. But 
character has no manner of in- 
fluence, 1 in the caſe and freedom of 
converſation, 


ww FYy 0... 7, * & Ty ..- 


ferences of expreſſion ;: 
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converſation, on the idiomatic dif- 
which flow 


ſome degree of ſtudy and affeQation, 
and only characterize their written 
and en works. wa 


4 - 


* for n if 1 
and CiIcxxo had come together in 
converſation, the former would cer - 
tainly have dropped his new words 
and pointed ſentences : and the latter, 
his numerous oratorial periods. =_ 
that might be expected to appear, is 
that SALLUsST's expreſſion woul 
be ſhorter. and more compact; Cr. 


CERO' MOMs gracebue> and i 


» ace > 
4 3 


themſelnes, I think, with equal 
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Bur there is a further reaſbn 
why theſe characteriſtic peculiaritiet 
of flyte muſt not be exhibited, or 
mult be infinitely reſtrained fat leaft, 
in the fort of fition we are 


now conſidering. - It is, that the 
ſtudied imitation 5 ſuch peculiari- 


ties would he what we call nuwickty ; 


and would: therefore border  upeg 
the moſt exact writers do not con- 
deſcend 10 this minute ümitation. 
Tezxxncs's' charatters all ' exprefs 


elegance: cen hig daves are made 
to' ſpeak as gad Latin, a their 


i. In the ſerious Dialogue, 


then, which, from its nature, is, ina 


much lower — mimetic, that 
minute 


244 
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language with ſome of thoſe ſpruce 
turns and negligent- affeftations, by 
which, as a writer, he was fo well 
known. It is, at leaſt, on this prin- 
ciple that the author of the following 
Dialogues muſt reſt his apology for 

having taken ſuch liberty, in ang ar 

two inflances, only: in which, how- 

ever, he has confined, his.- imitation 
to the ſingle purpoſe of exhibiting 
ſome degree of likeneſs to their a- 
knowledged manner of expreſſion, 
without attempting to expoſe it in 
any ſtrong or invidious light. And, 
after all, if even this liberty, ſo 
cautiouſly taken, be thought too 
much, he will not complain of his 
eritics; ſince the fault, if it be. ons; 
was committed rather in compliance 
with what he ſuppoſed might be the 
PEO than with his own, / 
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THE reader has now before him 
a ſketch of what I conceive to be 
the character of the ancient philo- 
ſophic Dialogue; which, in one 
word, may be ſaid to be, An 
„ imitated, and mannered con- 
« yerſation' between certain real, 
« known, and reſpected perſons, 
% on ſome uſeful or ſerious ſubject, 
in an elegant, and ſuitably adorned, 
but not characteriſtic ftyke.” 


AT leaſt, 1 expreſs, as I can,, my 
notion of Cicxko's Dialogue, which 
unites theſe ſeveral characters; and, 
by. ſuch union, bas effected, as 
it ſeems to, me, all that the na- 
ture of this compoſition requires or 
admits, 


Vor. I. c Tuns, 
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This, I am ſenfible, is faying 
but little, on the ſubject. But I 
pretend not to do juſtice to C- 
c nn Oe DiALloe ugs; which are 
occaſtonally ſet off by that lively, 
xot chaſte colouring of the manners, 
and are, belides, all over ſprinkled- 
with that exquiſite grace of, hat 
the Latin writers call, zrbanity, (by 
which, - they meant as well what 
was moſt polite in the air of con- 
verſation, as in the language of it) 
that there 18 nothing equal to them, 
in Antiquity, itſelf: and I have 
ſometimes * Ahcied, that even LI- 
r Dialogues [I], if they had 
come Gown to us, gg perhaps 
have loſt ſomething; on 4 com- 


T1 Scriphit enim et oO 2 non 
magis philoſophiæ annumerare poſſis, quam 


HisTORIZ. SENECA, Er. c. 


s n 
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be rep lied, „That though, in the 
bands "of the Greek and Latin wri- 
oth it might, heretofore, have all, 
and merit, yet who hall, 
Rae.) to revive it in our days ? 
on, | how. ſhalf we enter into the 
155 "of this compolition, for Which 
2 i no encouragement, nor ſo 
much as the countenance of exam 
ple i in real life ? No man writes well, 
but from his own experience and 
obſervation : : and by whom is the 
of dialogue now practiſed ? 
or, Where do we find ſack prece- 
dents of grave and continued con- 
veriation 1 in modern times ? 1 2 
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A vary competent judge, and 
one too, who was himſelf, as I have 
obſerved, an adventurer in this claſs 


of compoſition, puts the objeAtion 


home i in the followi ing words: 


POS: | 
„ 


u Tur truth i is, ay he, it would 
0 be an abominable falſhood, and 
« belying of the age, to pot 'o 
% much good ſenſe together in any 
*« one converſation, as might "make. 
* it hold out ſteadily, and. with 
a Plain coherence, for an hour's 
« time, till any one ſubject had been 
9 e examined Im.“ N 


11 ot 
ef 7: giv yd Das : gie 
"Non 18 this the only difficulty. ; 

Another occurs, from the prevailing . 


[n] Lord SHAFTESBURY" 8 Meralift, Pik. 
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manners of modern times, which 
are over · run with reſpect, compli- 
ment, and ceremony. Now put 
* compliments, lays, the ſame writer, 

« put ceremony into a. Dialogue, and 
1 ſee what will be the effect ! This 


. 


« ancient manner of writing - — if 
e avoid ceremony, we are unna- 
« tural: if we uſe it, and appear as 
% we naturally are, as we ſalute, and 
« meet, and treat one another, we 

" hate the ſight Lal. F 


L Tazsz conſiderations are to the 
purpoſe; and ſhew perhaps in a 
mortifying manner, that the mo- 
dern writers of Dialogue, the very 
beſt of them, cannot aſpire to the 
unrivalled elegance of the ancient; ; 


[#} 400. to an Author, P. I, $ ant; (2 | 
e 3 as 
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as being wholly unfurmiſhed of matry 
advantages, to this end, which they 
ye. -wod "om the 2 of writ- 


nor unnatural : and there are certain = 
means, by whith "the diſadvantages, 
complained of, may be beflEtied | at 
leaſt, If not entirely removed. 


To begin with the LAST. I; 18 

very true, 4hat, the conſtraint of a 

formal and ſtudied civility is fo» 
reign to the genius of this ſort. of 
compoſition ; and it is, alſo, as true, 
that ſomewhat of this conſtrained 
civility is ſcarce ſeparable from a Juſt 
copy and faithful picture of conver- 
ſation in our days. The reaſon of 
Which is to be gathered from the 
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nature of our of oa and govern- 

ments. For converſation, I mean 
the ſerious and 'mianly fort, as well 
* 5 as 
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uence, is moſt” cultivated aud 
2 beſt amidſt che equality of 
conditions i in N 10d FRE: 
ſtates. 
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AND, though this inconvenience 

be Perceived by us of this free 

untry than by moſt others, yet 

| ac ag of it will remain wherever 

monarchy, with its conſequent. train 

of ſubordinate and e ranks 
of men, ſubſiſts. 


Now the proper remedy in the 
caſe is, to bring . 
the 


gether in Dialogue ag are 
races rank; or at leaſt to claſs our 


the Taper of age, 13 


ents. 
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talents, or the like. A Chancellor 
of England and à Country Juſtice, 
or even a Lord and his Chaplain, 
could hardly be ſhewn in Dialogue, 
without incurring ſome ridicule. 
But .a Judge and a Biſhop, one 
would hope, might be ſafely brought 
together; and if a great Philoſo- 
pher ſhould enter into debate with 
a lettered Man of Quality, the in- 
decorum would not be ſo violent as 
to be much reſented. 


BuT the influence of modern 
manners reaches even to names and 
the ordinary forms 'of addreſs. In 
the Greek and Roman Dialogues, 
it was permitted to accoſt the 
greateſt perſons by their obvious 
and familiar appellations. Aldi- 
BIADES had no more e addition, than 
SOCRATES : 


PREFACE: Is 


SocRATEs: and BRurus and:Czx- 
SAR | loſt nothing of their dignity 
from being applied to, in thoſe-di- 
rect terms. The moderns, on 8 
contrary, have their guards and 
fences about them ;; and we hold it 
an incivility to approach. them with- 
out ſome decent \periphraſis, 0 of cere= 
monial title—" | | 


| 


{i Tl 
ESE prenomine 
A S * 


Ir was prineipally, I believe, for 
this reaſon chat modern writers of 
Dialogue have bad recourſe to bcli- 
tious names and characters, rather 
than venture on the uſe of real 
ones: the former, abſolving them 
from this cumberſome ceremony, 
which, in the caſe» of the latter, 
W not ſo properly be laid aſide 


PALKMON 


ki PREFACE, 


PALEMON and PHILANDER, for 
inſtance, are not only ywell- -ſounding 
words; but ſlide as eaſily into a 
ſentence, and as gracefully too, a8 
Cicero and ATTICUs ;' while the. 
Ms and the S:rs, nay his Grace, 
his Excellency, or his Honour [o], of 
modern Dialogue, have not only a 
formality that hurts the caſe of con- 
is ſomewhat offenſive to «weed 
Attic or Roman ear, 


ALL this will be allowed; and 
yet, to ſpeak plainly and with that 
freedom which ancient manners in- 
dulge,.. the barbarity of theſe forms 
is nat worſe than the pedantry of 
taking fuch diſguſt, at them, And 


I IO 
ab; Ip aeg of zen 


a l hw 


PREFACE haw 
there- are ways, too, by vrhich the 
moſt offenſive eircumſlances in this 
account may be fo fur qualified a0 
to be almoſt gverlooked, or at leaſt 
endured. What tb are, che ca- 
pable and intelligent reader or writer 
is not to be told; and none but ſuck 

a gg ates N 2000 
n 


Tee 10 SA OTHER” ob< 
jeion ''of Lord SHAFTESBURY; 
which i is more | conſiderable. 
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3 Pug 3 
ne thinks, and direftly againft the 
truth both of art and nature, to en- 


c gage the moderns in a grave diſ- 
4 courſe of any length. And it is 


true, the great men of our time do 
he WI Dot, like the Senators of ancient 
A. ſpend whole days in learned 
debate 


ir PREFACE. 


debate and formal diſputation :' yet 
their meetings, eſpecially in private 
parties, with their friends, are not 


ſo wholly frivolous, but that they 


ſometimes diſcourſe ' ſeriouſly, and 
even purſue a ſubject of learning or 
buſineſs, not with: coherence only; 
but with ſome care. And will not 
this be ground enough for a capable 
writer - to go upon, in reviving the 
way of Dialogue between ſuch men? 


Bor, to give the moſt probable 
air to his fiction, he may find it ne- 
ceſſary to recede from the ſtri& 
imitation of his originals, in one 
inſtance. 3 


Ir may de adeifible: not to take 
for his ſpeakers, living | perſons ; 1 


mean, N. however reſpeQa- 
ble, 


— — 22 wy wo A, HGaSS Ac tb. 
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ble, of his own age, We may fancy 
of the dead, what we cannot ſo rea - 
dily believe of the living. And 
thus, by endeavouring a, little to de- 
ceive ourſelves, we may come to 
think that natural, which is not 
wholly incredible; and may admit 
the writer's invention for a picture, 
though a ſtudied and e one, 
4 * real life. 8 


t 
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In * it way: he a 7 rule. 
in modern Dialogue, as it was in 
ancient Tragedy, to take our ſub- 
jects, and chooſe our perſons, out 
of former times. And, under the 
prejudice of that opinion which is 
readily entertained of ſuch ſubjects 
and characters, an artiſt may con- 
trive to paſs that upon us for 


Tac, Which was only ingenious 
* Fiction; 


ole 
1e- 
18 
ne 


bei PREFACE. 


Tian; and ſo wind up his piece to 
of ancient Dialogue, 


the 
without departing too widely from 
the decorum and truth of oohverfa- 


1 in modern 3 


en af wa 1 is the Im which 
the author of theſe Dialogues Has 
formed to himſelf” of the manner in 
which this exquiſite ſort of com- 
poſition may be attempted by more 
ſucceſsful” writers. For to conceive 
an excellence, and to copy it, he 
underſtands” and ara aro pa” # 


different —_— 
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DIALOGUE 1 


On serer! is, the Commerce 
of the Wotld. 


- 


DR, HENRY MORE, 6 cone WALLER, ESQ. 
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\NOUGH,: enough, aw fend on 

the good old chapter of | Sincerity 
and Honour. Your rhetoric, and not 
your reaſoning, is too much for me. Be- 
leve it, your fine ſtoical leſſons muſt all 
give way to a little common ſenſe, I mean, 
to a prudent accommodation of ourſelves 
to times and circumſtances; which, whe- 
ther you will dignify it with the name of 
philoſophy, or no, is the only method of 
living with credit e Waren 
with ſafety. yx. 
12 + | 1, 
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DR. MORE. 
ACCOMMODATION is, no doubt, a good 
word to ſtand in the place of inſincerity. 
But, pray, in which of the great moral 
maſters have you picked up this term, 
and much more, the virtuous practice, it 
ſo well expreſſes ? 


MR, WALLER. 

I LEarNT it from the great maſter of 
life, exPeRIENCE : A doctor, little heard 
of in the ſchools, but of more authority 
with men of ſenſe, than all the ſolemn 
_ talkers of the porch, WI er- 

DR. MORE. - 


Arrzx much reſerve, I confeſs, you 
begin to expreſs' yourſelf very clearly, 
But, good Sir, not to take up your con- 
cluſion | Pg Tera W 
hear— n 17 N " 


MR. WALLER, ' 


Havsz I not, then, heard, and rl 
with patience enough, your ſtudied ha- 


rangues 


f 
d 
y 
n 
Q» 
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rangues on this 'ſubjeR ? You bare dif: 
courſed it, I muſt on, very plauſibly; 
But the impreſſion, -. - which fine worde 


nes 


more time in fruittefs altercation, let 
ue, if you Pleaſe, read you a lecture of 
morals: hot, out of ancient books, or 
the viſions of an unpractiſed philoſophy, 
but from the ſchools of buſineſs and feal 
life. 75 view of" Sings eee 
fo he fue, o aimed ws e 
your e geb 129 ee 

07 pz wan me 1 did 


zk. MORE.! | * 20 
Commer” me to a man of the — 
for a rectiſier of moral ſyſtems j Tet, ii 
it were only for the pleafuce of being let 
into the ſecrets of this new dactrine 
Accommodation, I am content to become 
a patient hearer, in my turn; and the 
nther, as the day, which, you fee; wears 
pace, will hardly give leave for inter. 
B 2 ruption, 
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ruption, or indeed afford you time enough 
fot the full nn 99-908 
OS _— wi 


a + 


u. oth, 


W. have day enough before us, for 
the buſineſs in hand. Tis true, this 
wood land wall has not the charms, which 
you lately beſtowed..on 4 certain phile- 
ſepbical garden (4; But the heavens are 
as clear, and the air, that blowp. upon us, 
drew your friends abroad, and engaged 
them in a longer debate, than that with 
which I am now likely to detain you. 
For, indeed, I have only to lay before 
you the | reſult - of my on experience 
and obſervation. All my arguments are 
plain facts, which ate ſoon told, and about 
which there can be no diſpute. You 
thall judge for youlel, N far they 

. 
1 The ſcene of Dr, Mozt's Dos bi 
L0GURs, printed in 1666. 121 
will 
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46" Vivere fi rette defeis,” diſcede 
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draw from then 03 9921 wn ot 
uu noed loft gniwonitigd. 
Tun rotur, I am hold enough wo 
maintain v againſt yon N is, brief · 
ly, this; « That fincerity; ot a ſcruptifous 
regard to ruth in all bur 'converfitibn | 
« and behaviour,” how ſpecious Weber it 
« may be in theory, i 4 ching impoſſible 
in practice; that there is no living in 
« the world. on theſe terms; and that 
60 wan of buſineſs muſt. eicher quit TY 
& ſeene,. or learn to 'refnper the ſttiftneſs 
« of your aieipfne witty” ſome reaſbni- 
« able accommodations. It is Saat 


« the dilemtm of the poet, «1234 JIN 
22a 915 


« of all which 1 pieftitys,” us r ad, to 
« offer” my On ex ce, a8 the Mort 
« elt and moſt conyIr ncing demonftration.” 


en nt 55 en 

19 30 — gg l nit ai 

Tax ſubject, I confeſs, is fairly deli- 
vered, and nothing can be juſter than 
| B 3 this 
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chis' appehlatd experience, provided you 
do not attempt to deludę yourſelf vr me. 
by throwing falſe colours upon it. 


2 1. , * bid les wich _ 8 
i be yr your buſineſs © to remon- 


192 eke theſe. arts, if you diſcover 
anp,ſuch., My intention is to proceed in 
e of a dire; and ſimpfe recital. 


4 wr was by Na dad en 


that belongs 0 E 75 this, 1 ſucceeded 
but too ſoon by the untimely loſs of an 
excellent fathet. His death, boweyet, 
did not deprive me of thoſe advantages, 
which ate thought to ariſe from a ſtri 
und; virtnohs education. This ca e 
volved on. xl 6 morher, AY woman of great 
prudence, who provid for my inſt ruc- 
tion in letters OE other accom- 


[3] ]'At BraconsriELD is buck, he" free. 


the Di W * 
L ** by pliſhment. 
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pliſhment. I was, of myſelf, enough in- 
clined to books, ang was ſuppoſed to have 
ſome parts, which deſerved cultivation. 
I was accordingly trained in the ſtudy of 
thoſe writings, which are the admiration 
of men of elegant minds and refined 
morals. I was a tolerable maſter of the 
languages, in which they are compoſed ; 
and, I may venture to ſay, was at leaſt 
imbued with their notions and principles, 
if L was not able at that time to catch the 
ſpirit of their compoſition: all which 
was confirmed in me, by the conſtant 
attendance and admonitions of the beſt 
tutors, and the ſtrict diſcipline of your col- 


leges. 1 mention theſe things to ſhew 


you, that 1 was nat turned looſe into the 
world, as your. complaint af men of bu- 
linefs generally is, unprincipled and un- 
inſtructed; and that what auſtere men 
might afterwards take for ſome degree 
of libertiniſm in my conduct, is not to 
be charged on the want of à ſober or 


even learned education.“ 
; B 4 DRs 


„ res 6 L 


- 
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my DR. Mon, 
] undzRSTAND you. mean to take na 


advantage of that plea, if what follows 
be not anſwerable to ſo high expectations. 


MR; WALLER. LM 


Tur ſeaſon was now come, when my 
rank and fortune, together with the ſo- 


licitations of my friends, drew me forth, 
though reluctantly, from the college into 
the world. I was then, indeed, under 


twenty: but ſo practiſed in the beſt 
things, and ſo enamoured of the moral 
leſſons which had been taught me, that 
I carried with me into the laſt parliament 
of king James, not the ſhowy accom- 
pliſhments of learning only, but the 
high enthuſiaſm of a warm and active 
virtue, Yet the vanity, it may be, of a 
young man, diſtinguiſhed by ſome advan- 
tages, and conſcious enough of them, was, 
for a time, the leading principle with 
me, In this diſpoſition, it may be fup- 

poſec, 


bn. 
: 


Mt. x ' 
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poſed, I could not be long without de · 
ſiring an introduction to the court. le 
was not à ſchool of that virtue I had 
been uſed to, yet had ſome perſons in 
it of eminent worth and hondur. A vein 
of poetry, which ſeemed to flow natu- 
rally from me, was that by which I 
ſeemed moſt ambitious to recommend 
myſelf [e]. And ocraſions quickly of- 
fered, for that purpoſe. But this was a 
play of ingenuity in which the heart 
had no ſhare, I made complimentary 
verſes on the great lords and ladies of 
the court, with as much ſimplieity and as 
little meaning as my bows in the draw- 
ing room, and thought it à fine thing 
to be taken notice of, as a wit, in the 
faſhionable cirples. In the mean time, 
the corruptions «if a looke —— 


4 


[c] See his Works, where are Mt pieces of s 
very early date; though Lord Ciarenpon tells us, 
be was near thirty years of age, before he was much 
taken wetire of 60 i a "_ Contin. of bis UE, .. 
p. 25. | tb, Wen s * 174 

| court 
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court gave me great ſcandal.” And 
the abject flatteries, I obſerved in ſome 
of the higheſt ſtations and graveſt 
characters, filled me with. indignation. 
As an inſtance of this, I can never for- 
get the reſentment, that fired my yqung 
breaſt at the converſation you haye often 
heard me ſay I was preſent: at, betwixt 
the old king, and two of, bis court pte: 
lates [A]. And if the prudent and witty 
turn, the venerable biſhop. of Hinchefter 
gave to the diſcourſe, had not atoned, 
+ in ſome meaſure, for the rank offenſive 
ſervility of the aber, it had been enough! 
to determine me, forthwith, to an implaca · 

oaks hatred of kings and courts or ever. 


DR. MORE, | g 


1 muſt be owned the provocation 
was very groſs, and the offence taken at 
it no more, than a ſymptom of a ge- 
nerous and manly virtue, | 


{] Dr. Axpxews, biſhop of Wixchefer, and Dr. 
3 The ſtory is welf kpgwn, 
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M. Waren 
— wad 
yet it did not hinder me from appearing : 
x court in the firſt years of the fol- ; 


lowing reign, when the vanity of 4 
thoughtieſs muſe, rather than any relax» 
ation of my ancient manners, die from 
me, again, ſome occaſional r 
greatneſs; which being preſented-in verſe, — 
] ans 8 ON | 


of * 144 


— 4 ny * 
v > i 1 v 0 #3 
018 Y id TA 


US * IVY An. Genn. 16 74 

Tms indulgence of a 0% wh 
— n was not without its dan- 
{am afraid this muſt paſs for 
de t ib of your HO, to 15 


; 


| MR. 'WALLER, I Los 
| Your fears are too haſty. This was 
ftill a trial of my wit: and after à fe 


vanton circles, as it were to breathe and 
I e exercile 
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exerciſe my muſe, I drew her in from 
theſe amuſements to a ſtricter manage 
and more ſevere” diſcipline. -The long 
| interval 0 f parliaments now followed 
and in this ſuſpenſion of [buſineſs I ap- 
plied myſelf to every virtuous purſuit 
that could be likely to improve my mind, 
or purify my morals. Believe me, I can: 
not to this day, without pleaſure, reflect 
on the golden hours, I paſſed in the. 40; 
ciety of ſuch accompliſned men, 25 
FaikLand, Hyrpz, and CHILLING 
wonrn. And, for my more retired 
amuſements at this place, you will judge 
of the good account I might render of 
theſe, when I add, they were: conſtantly 
ſhared with that great, prelate, who now, 
with ſo much ke op gin 
Wincheſter [4] ian 
DR. MOREe. 

Tus enthuſiaſm of your's. is catch- 

ing. 2nd e in me an incredible impa- 
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tience ſo came at the BoA Ap ar 
goal Can Ri 
_ ee e K hs 


x . #40, £7 9 — 0 
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* 21 hear, . "The Ve" in that 
had, alarmed the nation for twelve years, 


were now co have a vent given them, by 
the call of the parliament in, April 1640, 
As the 


on which it met, was in 
the. higheſt degree intereſling, the aſſem · 
bly itſelf was the moſt auguſt, that per- 
haps had ever deliberated on public 


of liberty, and of virtue in all hearts, in 
all faces: and yet this fire was tem- 


pered with ſo compoſed a wiſdom, and ſo 


ſedate a courage, that it ſeemed a ſynod 
of heroes; and as ſome would then 
ſay of us, could only be matched by a 
ſenate of old Rome in its age of higheſt 
glory. To this parliament I had the 


honour to be deputed, — 1 


"ov Ja wen d thaw Ay It oats .. 


councils, There was a glow of honour, 
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ſo unhappily followed 
Increaſe this ardour, 8 
next meeting in November, 1 went 


which 
to 
our 
Freely 


4 * 


and warmly into the meaſures of thoſe 
who were ſuppoſed to mean the bel 


I voted, 1 ſpoke, 1 impeached [/ J. In 
word, I gave a free ſtope to thoſe ge. 


nerous thoughts and purpoſes which'tiad 
been collecting in me for fo many | 
and was in the foremoſt rank 25 
whoſe pulſe bear higheſt for liberty, and 
the public. , hem N 


I r hams * e — 

da, en. „el £5: s 7 

Tan En ee the. very 
memory of which warms. you to this 
II This allodes' to che intptichment of Mr, 
Juicer Crnawity, Jah 6. 164i, for his extrau> 


dicial opinion in che affair of | Shig-mency, |. Mr, 
WaLlLEn's ſpeech on this occaſion is extant amongſt | 
bis works. 


moment, 
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| MR, WALLEB.. 


Ir continued for ſome time in al 
its vigour. High as my notions. were of 
public liberty, they did not tranſport 
me with that zeal which prevailed; on 
o many others, to act againſt the juſt 
prerogative of the crown, and the an- 
cient conſtitution, I owe it to the con- 
verſation and influence. of the excellent 
ſociety, before mentioned, that neither 


the ſpirit, the ſenſe, nor, what is more, 


the relationſhip: and intimate acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Hauypen [g], could ever 


biaſs me to his deepet deſigns, or any 
irreverence to the unhappy king's per- 
ſon, Many things concurred to pre- 


liament's fide; many gracious and im- 
portant compliances on the 'king'sz the 
le! The famous Mr. Huron was his uncle. 


great 


ſerve me in this due mean. The violent 
tendencies of many councils on the par- 
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great examples of ſome who had moſt 
— with good men; and laſtly, 
my own temper, which, in its higheſt 
fervours, always inclined to moderation; 
theſe and other circumſtances kept me 
from the exceſſes, on either hand, which 
fo few were-able-co. avoid in dat fen, 


+ 
| , * 
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| ben, MORE... 
a Tus moderation carries with it all-the 
en W Wa; * 
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MR. WALLER. Uebe 


1 RATHER expected you would has 
| conſidered it as another ſacrifice. 'to- 1m 
Ancerity. Such, I remember, was the lan- 
guage of many at that time. The en- 
thuſiaſts on both ſides agreed to ſtigma- 
tize this temper with the name of Neu- 
trality. Let this treatment did not pre- 
vent me, when the war broke out, from 
taking a courſe, which I eaſily foreſaw, 

would tend to nua, 
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for now, to open afreſh/ ſcene do you,” I 
had affamed, if not new principles,” yet 
new notions of the manner in which 
good policy required me to exert my 
old ones. The general virtue, or what 
hitherto. made plain-dealing an eaſy and 
convenient conduct. But things were 
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co myſelf, like: char of ailing. with, one 


wind: whereas the expert mariner wins 
his way by plying in all directions, as OC- 


caſions ſerve, and making the beſt of all | 


weathers. Then I conſidered with y- 


ſelf the bad policy, in ſuch a conjunc- 


ture, of Ca ro and BavTvs, and ealily 
approved in my own 'mind the more 
pliant and conciliating method of Cr- 
czxRo, ,Thoſe ſtoics, thought I, ruined 
themſelves and their cauſe by a too ob- 
ſtinate adherence to their ſyſtem. The 
liberal and more enlarged conduct of the 


academic, who took advantage of all 


winds that blew in that time of civil dif- 
ſenſion, had a chance at leaſt,” for doing 
his country better ſervice. © Obſervation, 
as well as books, furniſhed me with” theſe 
reflection. I perceived with wist dif- 
ficulty the Lord FaixLand's rigid prin- 
ciples had ſuffered him to accept an 'of- 
fice of the greateſt conſequence to the 
public ſafety (b]: and I underſtood to 

(II That of Secretary of State, The Lord Cas 
von tells us it wan wich the aeg 
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',, | — ant Firtus omen inane eſt, 
ee Pc nol petit arri. 4 
chen ie, 48 T-expleined it, © The man-of 
a ready and dexterous turm in affains; one 
who, knows how to take advantage. bf 1 
circumitances, and is not reſtrained, by 
his bigotry, from varying his conduct, as 
' occaſions ſerve, and * as it. MO 
en 


0 n. Win! | ; 
8 rr 
E 
e 
— > 
22 will underſtand from ws 1 
count, which I have opened fo particu- 
karly to you, on what reaſons I was in- 
Auced to alter my plan, or rather to pur- 
ſuc it with thoſe arts of prudence and 
— — 
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reaſon” and aan in oy Points with 


not forgetting, beſides, to cultivate a 
good underſtanding with the perſons of 
chief credit in the houſe, the plainneſs 
uſed could only be taken for what it 
Was, an honeſt and parliamentary liberty. 
This fituation was, for a time, very 
vourable to me: for the king's friends te- 
gürded me as the champion of their 
cauſe; whilſt che prudence of my car- 
riage towards * woe members ſe- 
TY! 18 e 

ee 
eee 
25 an argument againit thoſe, who were gone opon 
pratence, that they were not ſaifered to declare their 
opinion. freely in the hogſe; which could not be 
| believed, © when all men knew what liberty Mr. 
WaLLz took, and ſpoke every day with impanity, 
agzioſt the EA Ad gr! 


*. 3 


fa- 


* 3 
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Co. 1 T UI + HJ 
| DR, un., , an: 

an 1 obſerve, had u 
2 more refined turn. The juncture of 

affairs might poſſibly juſtify this addreſs : 
but the ground you ſtood upon was flip- 
pery; and I own myſelf alarmed at what 
may be the conſequence of this ſolicitous 


moat of ahnt. 
4 > 0 MR. WALLIS. Ms 8 

No exception, 1 think, can be hach 
taken at the methods, by which I pur- 
ſued it. However, this popularity it was, 
as you rightly divine, which drew upon 
me all the miſchiefs that followed. For 
the application of all men, diſpoſed to 


the king's ſervice, was now made to me. 


I had an opportunity, by this means, of 
knowing the characters and views of 
particular perſons, and of getting an 
inſight into the true ſtate of the king's 

C4 affairs, 
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affairs. And theſe advantages, in the 


end, drove me on the project, which, on 
the diſcovery, came to be called my 


Plot: an event, which, with all its par- 
F | 
wanne about it. 
. DR, MORE, 


_ Taz ſtory, as it was noiſed abroad, 1 
am no ſtranger to: but chis 5e oh 
of thoſe occaſions, as they ſay, in which 
both your policy and virtue were put to 
the ſharpeſt trial, it would be much to 
the purpoſe you Rave in view by this 
recital, ro fayour me vid pe OWN ac- 
cbünt ee 


9 © #* 
6 2 0 


˖ ans KIT. oi 
10 lead you through all e 
een ee 
require of me. But ſomething I will lay 
to obviate the miſconeeptions, you may 
poſlibly have entertained of this .bul- 
hats For the Plot leit the; meet 
I See Lond Caxanmupon's Hiſtory, f 
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of my deſign was only to form ſuch | 
combination among the honeſt and well- 
affected of all ſorts, as might have weight 
enough to incline the houſes to a peace, 


and prevent the miſeries, that were too 


certainly to be apprehended from a"civi 
war. It was never in my thoughts to 
ſurpriſe the parliament or city by förce, 


or engage the army in the ſupport and 


execution of my purpoſe. But my de- 
fign in this a though the fury of my 
enemies, and the fatal jealouſy of the 
time would not ſuffer it to be rightly 
underſt60d, is not that which my friends 
reſented, and. which moſt men were diſ- 
poſed to blame in me. It was. my. be- 
haviour afterwards, and the obli vity of 
ſome means, which I found « t to 
my own ſafety, that expoſed me to ſo 
ny ſtorm. of cenſure. It continues, 
| know, to best upon me even gt this 
diſtance. But the injuſtice hath. ariſen 
from the force. of , vulgar . prejudices, 
- from ghe want of entering into thoſe 

| enlarged 
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enlarged principles, on which it was ne- 
ceſſary for me to o "proceed in that junc- 
ture. | bY 09 


Cum 


| DR. | MORE. | 


„Far che ill nem ef dis plea i 
might have ſhewn you, what the deſign 
of acting on theſe enlarged principles 
was likely to come to. It was an uns 
lucky experiment, this, you had made in 
the new arts of living; and ſhould have 
been a warning to you, not to proceed in 
a path which, D 
e 


MR. WALLER. 


No, it was not the new pa > 7s 
ject to me, but the 1 
Sincerity, which miſled 75 re 
— I, in the ſimp ar of 
heart, thought it my Foy 
the injured King's A, 2 "its 
my continuance in parliament the | 
as well as the likeſieſt method, chat 
could be taken to ſupport it. Had 1 


"4a AA 0m it on En. an a Bred. 
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f 
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d 
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at 
1 
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 temporized ſo far as either 
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to 
the 


my prince, and ſtrike in with 
ment, or, on the other hand, 
the houſe and gone with the * 
to Oxford, either way I had been ſecure. 
But reſolving, as I did, to hold my prin- 
ciples, and follow, my judgment, I fell 
into thoſe unhappy. circumſtances, from 


which all the dexterity I afterwards aſ- 
ſumed, was little enough to deliver me. 


27 
deſert 

parlia- 

had lefe 


' DR. MORE. 

Bur if your intentions were ſo pure, 
and the methods, by which you reſolved 
to proſecute them, ſo blameleſs, how 
happened it that any plot could be work- 
ed up of ſo much Ow to yon life and 


prion ? 


| MR, WALLER. 
- Tits was the very thing I was going 
0 explain to you. My intentions to- 
wards the parliament were fair and ho- 
nourable: as I retained my feat there, 
| could not allow myſclf in the uſe of 


_ 
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any but parliamentary methods to pro · 
mote the cauſe I had undertaken. And 
this, as I faid, was the whole purpoſe of 
the combination, which. was made the 
pretence to ruin me: for my unhappy 
project of a reconciliation was ſo in- 
extricably confounded” with another of 
more dangerous tendency, the commiſſion 
of array, ſent at that time from Oxford, 
that nothing, I prefently faw, could poſ- 
ſibly diſentangle ſo perplexed a bulineſs, 
or defeat the malice of my enemies, if l 
attempted, in the more direct way, to 
ſtand on my defence. Preſumptions, if 
not proofs, they had in abundance: the 
conſternation of all men was great; 
their rage, unrelenting; and the gene- 
ral enthuſiaſm of the time, outrageous. 
Conſider all this, and fee what chance 
there was for efcapirig their injuſtice, 
if I had reſtrained myſelf to the fole uſe 
of thoſe means, which you men of the 
cloifter magniſy fo much, under I know 
not what names of Sincerity and Honour. 
= And, 
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And, indeed, this late experience, of what 
was to be from the way of 
plain dealing, had determined me, hence- 
forth, to take a different route; and, 
fince I had drawn theſe miſchiefs on 
myſelf by Sincerity, to try what a little 
management could do N 7 
me cat . WA 


DR, KOBE, 


IT was not, I perceive, without cauſe, 
that the ſubtlety you had begun to 
have recourſe to, filled me with appre- 
henſions. Sincerity and Honour, Mr. 
WALLER, are plain things, and hold no 
acquaintance vith this ingenious caſuiſtry. 


MR. WALLER. 


Wnar, not in fuch a firvation?” K 
ſhould ſeem, then, as if you moraliſts 
conceived a man owed nothing to him- 
ſelf; chat ſeff-preſervation was not what 
God and Nature have made it, the fr 
and moſt binding of all laws: that a 

man's 
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man's family, not to ſay his country, 
have no intereſt in the life of an inno- 


cent and deſerving citizen: and, in ohe 
word, that prudence is but an empty 


name, though you give it a place among 
your cardinal virtues. All this muſt be 


concluded before you reject, as unlaw- , 


ful, the means, I'was forced upon, at this 
ſeaſon, for my defence : means, I pre- 
fume to ſay, ſo ſagely contrived, and, as 
my very enemies will own, executed ſo 
happily, that I cannot to this day reflect 
on my conduct in that affair without ſa 
mar ol 


DR, MORE. DE 

Yer it had ſome conſequences which 

a man of your generolity would a little 
ſtartle at.— | 


MR. WALLER. 


I uxprasTanDd you: my friends 
But 1 ſhall anſwer that objection in its 
place. 


1 
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Let me at preſent go on with the 
particulars of my defence. The oc- 
cafioh, as you ſee, was diſtreſsful to the 
laſt degree. To deny or defend myſelf 
from the charge, was a thing impoſſible. 
What remained then but to confeſs it, 
and in ſo frank and ample a manner, as 
might beſpeak the pity or engage the 
protection of my accuſers. I reſolyed 
to ſay nothing but the truth; and, if 
ever the whole truth may be ſpoken, ir 
is, when ſo alarming an occaſion calls for 
it. Beſides, what had others, who might 
be affected by the diſcoyery, to com- 
plain of? 1 diſclaimed no part of the 
guilt myſelf: nor could any confeſſion 
be made, that did not firſt and chiefly 
affe&t me. And if I, who was principal 
in the contrivance, had the beſt chance 
for eſcaping by ſuch confeſſion, what 
had they, who were only accomplices, 
to apprehend from it? Add to this, that 
the number and credit of the perſons, 
who were charged with having a ſhare 

in 
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in the deſign, were, of all others, the like: 
lieſt conſiderations to prevail with the 
houſes to drop the further e 
of it. * 


War, 85 hs had great & 
fects. But there was no ſtopping here. 


Penitence, as well as confeſſion, is ex- 


from a finger. I had to do with 
bypocrites of the worſt fort, What fair 
er weapons then, than bypocriſy and 
diffimulation ? I counterfeited the ſtrong- 
eſt remorſe, and wich a life and fpiri 
that diſpoſed all men to believe, and 
molt to pity me, My trial was put of 
in very compaſſion to my diſorder z which, 
in appearance, was ſo great, that ſome 
ſuſpected my underſtanding had been 
affected by it, In this 9 
two views; to gain time for my defence, 
and to keep it off till the fury of my pro- 
ſecutors was abated. In this interval, 
indeed, ſome of my accomplices ſuffered. 
But how was it poſſible for me to * 
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hend that, when, if any, I myſelf might 
expect to have =_ "ths firſt dem of 


nn 
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MR. WALLER. 


Ir was, in truth, the only thing v which 
aflicted me in the courſe of this whole, 
bulineſs. . But time and. have. 
reconciled. me to what was, in ſome ſenſe, 
occaſioned, but certainly not intended, 
dy me. "And i i would be a ſtrange, mo- 
ality that ſhould charge a, man with 
25 _ conſequences * his A. 
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As certainly as thoſe of the Roman 
BzxvTvs, who, to tell you the truth, was 
my example on that occaſion. It was the 
buſineſs of both of us to clude the malice 
of our enemies; and reſerve. ourſelves 


for the future ſervice of our reſpeQive 
countries. | 


Bor all 1 have told you was only ! 
prelude to a further, and till more necel- 
ſary, act of diſſimulation. Had the houſe 
been left to itſelf, it might poſſibly have 
abſolved'me, on che merits of ſo large 1 
confeſſion, and ſo lively a, repentance. 
But 1 had to do with another claſs of 
men, with holy inquiſitors of ſordid 
minds, and four fpiritsz prieſtly re- 


| formers, whoſe ſenſe was noiſe, and rel 
gian fanaticiſm, and that too fermented 
avarice and 

influence 


with the leayen- of earthly 
ambition, Theſe had 


great 
bath within doors and without, and * 
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regard what had hitherto paſſed' as no · 
thing, if I went not much further. To 
theſe, having begun in ſo good à train, 
I was now to addreſs myſelf. I. had 
ſtudied their humours, and underſtood-to 
dun unn URS 
gain them. 11 


Tur firſt ſtep to the countenanee and 
good liking of theſe reſtorers of primi- 
tive parity was, I well knew, the moſt 
implicit ſubjection both of will and un- 
derftanding, I magnified their gifts, 1 
revered" their ſanity. I debaſed myſelf 
with all imaginable humility: 1 extolled 
them with the groſſeſt flattery. * 


Havmo thus ſucceeded to my wiſh 
in drawing the principal of theſe ſaints 
ound me, I advanced further: I-ſought 
their inſtruction, ſolicited their advice, 
nd importuned theit ghoſtly conſolation. 
This brought me into high favour”: 
they regarded me as one, who wiſtied and 

D'S deſerved 
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deſerved to be enlightened : they ſtrove 
which ſhould impart moſt of their lights 
and revelations to me. [I beſought = 
to expound, and pray, and preach. be · 
fore me: nay I even preached, and 
prayed, and expounded before them. 
out- canted the beſt-gifted of them; 
and out railed the bittereſt of all their 
decriers of an anti- chriſtian prelacy. In 
ſhort, it would have moved your laughter 
or your indignation to obſerve, how ſub- 
miſſively I demeaned myſelf to thele 
ſpiritual fathers; how 1 hung on their 
words, echoed: their coarſe ſayings, and 
mimicked their beggarly tones and gh 
MACES, $644.44 „ M. 


To complete the farce; I intreated 
their acceptance of ſuch returns for 
their godly inſtructions, as fortune had 
enabled me to make them. I prevailed 
with them to give leave that ſo unwor- 
thy a perſon might be the inſtrument of 
conveying earthly accommodations & 
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theſe diſpenſers of heavenly treaſures; 
and it ſurpaſſes all belief, with what an 
zwidity they devoured them! It is true, 
this laſt was a- ſerious conſideration: in 
ill other reſpects, the whole was a perfect 
comedy; and of ſo ridiculous a caſt, that, 
though my ütuation gave me power of 
face to carry it off gravely then, I have 
never reflected on it ſince without 
laughter. 


DR. MORE. TEE 1 


3 2 it, it was no 
ſerious ſcene. But what 1 admire moſt, 
is the dexterity of your genius, and the 
prodigious progreſs you had now made in 
your favourite arts of * 


s #3. 5 


al 


| MR. WALLER 
NzczssiTy is the. beſt maſter, . Be- 
ſides, can you blame me for taking more 
than common pains to outdo theſe miſ- 
creants in their 'own way; I might ſay, 
to excel in an art which ſurpaſſes, or at 
leaſt compriſes in it the eſſence of all 
D 3 true 
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true wiſdom? The precept of your ad- 
mired ANTOy1Nvs, 4s you reminded me to- 
day, 45 SIMPLIFY YOURSELF [+]. That, 
J think, was the quaint expreſſon. it 
had ſhewn his reach and maſtery in the 
trade he profeſſed, much more, if inſtead 
of it, he had preached up, accommn- 
PATE YOURSELF; the grand ſecret, & 
Jong experience has taught me, av 
beateque vi vendi. 


ALL matters thus prepared, there was 
now no hazard in playing my laſt game. 
I requeſted and obtained leave to make 
my defence before the parliament. 1 
had acquired a knack in ſpeaking; and 
had drawn on myſelf more credit, than 
fine words deſerve, by a ſcenical and ſpe- 
ciqus eloquence, If ever I acquitted my- 
ſelf to my wifh, it was on this occafion. 


1 fooched, 1 facered, 1 alarmed : every 


Fan curry lib. iv. J 26, which Dr. Moa, 
in 1. ii. c. 3. of his Encumaivion Erutcun, 
5 topic 
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tapic ff art which my youth had learn- 
ed, every ſubject of addreſs which expe- 


the practices of my faintly emiſſaries to 
hear me with Fa wry which is the 
n ſpeaker, to 


me ſeriouſſy and conſcientiouſly 


1 


In the end TI triumphed; and for a 


deſirable than any employment of thoſe 


| left behind me. 


DR. MORE, 

You retired, I think, to. France, whi- 
ther, no doubt, you carried with you all 
thoſe generous thoughts and confolatory 
reflexions, which refreſh the ſpirit of n 
D 4 good 
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| good man under # conſciouſneſs of fake. 
a greed 465-975 wy 8 ok 


MR. mn 1. vor 


War not, if prudence be a virtue 
for what, but certain prudential regards 

(which in common language and com- 

mon ſenſe are quite another thing from 

vicious compliances) have hitherto, as you 

have ſeen, appeared in my conduct? But 

be they what they will, they had a very 

natural effect, and one which will always 

attend on fo reaſonable a way of pro- 

ceeding. For, ſince you preſs me ſo 

much, I ſhall take leave to ſuggeſt an 

obſervation to you, more obvious as well 

as more candid than any you ſeem in- 

clined to make on the circumſtances of 
this long relation. It is that the — 

tended penitence for my life, and 

the readineſs I ſhewed to acquieſce in 

the falſe accounts which the parliament 

gave of my plot, ſaved my life, and pro- 

i cured my liberty 5 whilft the real 41d 
trut 
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true diſcoveries I made, to gain credit to 
both, hurt my reputation.“ But ſuch a 
reflexion might have ſhocked. your ſyſtem 
toO much. For it ſhews that all the 
benefit, I drew to myſelf in this affair, 
aroſe from thoſe prudential mavims you 
condemn z and that all the injury, I uuf. 
fered, was owing e — 
mixed with them. 


DR. MORE. 
SERIOUSLY, Sir 


Y +F 4 


MR, WALLER, eg? 
I can gueſs what you would ſay : but 
you promiſed to N —— — 
interruption. 


Waar remains. 3 Gall difpard. in hy 
words, having ſo fully : vindicated . the 
moſt obnoxious part of my life, and 


opened the general principles, I ated 
upon, ſo clearly. | 


I wenT,” as you faid, to N 


where, inſtead of the churliſh humour of 
2 male- 
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2 materoatent, or the unmaniy dejection 
of a diſgraced exile, I appeared with an 
eaſe and gabery ef mind, which inde 
me weleome to the greateſt men of dum 
eountry. The ruling principle of my 
philoſoply was, to make the beſt of every 
firaation. And, as my fortune enabled 
ane to do n, I lived with hoſpitality, and 
even ſplendor; and indulged myſelf in all 
the delights of an enlarged and elegant 
converſation. 


Sven were my amuſements for ſome 
years ; daring which time, however, I 
preſerved the notions of loyalty, which 


had occaſioned my diſgrace, and waited 
ſome happicr turn of affairs, that might 


reſtore me with honour to my country. 
But when all hopes of this fort were n 
an end, and the government, after the v- 
rious revolutions which are well known, 
ſeemed fixed and eſtabliſhed in the per- 
fon of one man, it was not allegiance, 


bur e 49. held our any h. 
I eaſily 
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I eaſily ſucceeded in my application to 
be recalled, and vn e, admitted to a 
ſhare in the confidence of the Paorsc- 
ron. This great man was not without 
a ſenſibility of true glory; and, for that 
reaſon, was even ambitious of the ho- 
= 1 are ever 

to er on uſtrious greatneſs, 
Every muſe of that time 
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ſion to try her happieſt ſtrain than this, 
of imortalizing a Hero? 


a Inuſtrious acts high raptures do infaſe, 
And ev conqueror creates a muſe ,; 


Tan panegyric, preſented in verſe, 
ITC be ſuſpected of - 
ry 
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OS 201. ' 
* 25 boa MR. WALLER, 


"oF #xeecred this; but the occaſion, as 
1 faid, might have ſuggeſted | a fairer 
e And why impute as a 
fault to me, what the reverend SprAT, 
as well as Darofl, did not diſdain to 
countenance by their examples ?  Befides, 
as an argument of the unſullied purity 
of my intention, you might remember, 
methinks, that I aſked no recompence, 
and accepted none, for the n ho- 
nours my muſe paid him. 


DR. MORE. 


. Ir muſt be a ſordid muſe indeed, that 
ſubmits to a venal proſtitution, And, to 
do your profeſſion juſtice, it is not 0 
much avarice, or even ambition, as 2 
certain gentler paſſion, the vanity, 4 
call it, of being well with the an 
is fatal to you poets. 
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MR. WALLER, Fe ATTY 


I can allow for the ſatire of this ro- 
proof, in a man of ancient and baokiſh. 
manners. But, to ſhew my diſintereſted- 
neſs ſtill more, you may recollect, if you 
pleaſe, that I embalmed his memory, 
when neither his favour nor his ſmile 
were to be apprehended. 


DR. MORE, 


Is the ſhort reign . of his fon.—But. 
what then? you made amends for all, by 
the congratulation on the happy return 
of his preſent majeſty, You know wha 
it was that ſomebody. complimented in 
theſe lines: 


« He beſt can tyrn, 1 
e rarer and flatter kings. 


EE 


TROY MR. vat. _ 

Was it for me to ſtem the torrent of 
2 nation's. joys by a froward and. un- 
ſeaſonable ſilence ? Did not Horace, wha 
fought 
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fought at Philipp, do as much for Au- 
ovsrus ? And ſhould I, who had ſuffered 
for his cauſe, not embrace the goodneſs, 
and ſalute the returning fortunes, of fo 
gracious, fo accompliſhed a maſter ? His 
majeſty himſelf, as I truly ſay of him, in 
the poem ou object to me, 

rf « with wiſdom fraught, 

T ches bs ns Cad od ain 


did me the juſtice to underſtand my ad- 
dreſs after another manner. He; who 
had fo often been forced by the neceffi- 
ties of his affairs to make compliances 
with the time, never reſented it from me, 
a private man and a poet, that I had 
made ſome ſacrifices of a like nature. 
All this might convince you of the great 

truth I meant to inculcate by this long 
recital, that not a ſullen and inflexible 
Sincerity, but a fair and ſeaſonable «c- 
commodation of one felf, to the various 
of the times, is the golden vir- 


tue that ought to predominate 9 


6 
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of life and buſineſs, All the reſt, believe 


rer 
en 


'DR, MORE. 


WispoM—and. muſt the ſanRity of 
that name— 


MR. WALLER, 


the evidence of plain fact. I have a right 
to expect another conduct from him, who 
s grown: grey in the ſtudies of moral 
ene. Fr 
| Di nE 
You learned another leſſon in the ſchool 


of r rv, and n 
WORTH. © 


MR, WALLER. 


Yu, one I was obliged; to unlearay 
But, ſince you remind me of that ſchaoh 
ciouſly to its falſe maxims e To what 
purpoſe 


| hearts of men, when wit and parts, and 
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purpoſe were che lives bf 4e of them 
nour, the wiſdom, the talents of the ates; 
ſtill left to languiſh i in baniſhment [e] and 
an. ? 


* DR. MORE. © | 

O! yrOPHANE not the glories of im- 
mortal, though ſucceſsleſs virtue, with 
ſuch reproaches.—T hoſe: adored: names 
mall preach honour to future ages, and 
enthrone the majeſty of virtue in the 


eloquence and poetry, have not a leaf uf 
all their withered hays. to recommend 
ſnem, N 


um, Wait, 
Rarruonzs and de 
judge of the ſentiments of future ages, 


from the preſent. Where is the man, [ 


ſpeak it without boaſting, that enjoys a 
fairer fame; who is better received in 
all places; who is more liſtened to in 


le] Lord CLanxenpos died in 1674. 
a , al 
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M companies; who reaps the fruits of a 5 
teuſonable atid practicable virtue in every 
teturn of honour, more unqueſtionably, 
than he whoſe life and principles your 
outrageous virtue leads you to under. 
value ſo unworthily ? And take it from 
me 4s an oracle, which long age and ex- 
perience enable me to deliver with all 
affurance, © Whoever, in ſucceeding 
times, ſhall form himſelf on the plan 
bete given, ſhall meet with the ſafety, 
credit, applauſe, and, if he chuſes, honour 
and fortune in the world, which may be 
promifed indeed, but neyer will be ob: 
tained, by any other method. OM 


© © DR, MORE, 
You have ſpoken. But hear me now, 
[ conjure you, whilſt # poor DT phi- 
n 5 


MR. wWALLIR. 


O! I xavs marked the emotion this 
Uſcourſe of mine hath awakened in you. 
Vor. I. TEES I have 
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I have ſeen your impatience : I have 
watched your eyes when they ſparkled 
defiance and contradiftion to my argu- 
ment. But your warmth makes you for. 
get yourſelf. 1 gave a patient hearing 
to all your eloquence could ſuggeſt in 
this cauſe, I even favoured your 2zeal, 
and helped to blow up your enthuſiaſm, 
The reſt fell to my turn; and beſides, 
the evening, as you ſee, ſhuts in upon us. 
Let us eſcape, at leaſt, from its dews, 
which, in this decline of the year, they 
ſay, are not the moſt wholeſome, into a 
warm apartment within doors ; and then 
I ſhall not be averſe, eſpecially when you 
have taken a few minutes to recollet 
yourſelf, to debate with you what further 
remains upon t this argument [y]. 


Gel. The charaGer of Mr. Wa L Ut is; given 1 
large in the Life of Lord Clarendon, P. I. p. 25.— 
As for Dr. Moa z, Biſhop Buxver tells us, in one 
word, That he was an open-hearted and fincere 
« Chriſtian philoſopher.” H. of bis own Tin 
vol. i. p. 273. 12"*, Edinb. 175 3 
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n On RETIREMENT. 

l, 

n, ( | 14 : $4454 

q MX. ABRAHAM COWLEY— 

1 THE REV. MR. SPRAT. 

Sy | | 

ey To the Earl of ST. ALBANs [a]. , 


b.. oof 
Ly 


MY LORD, 


A WS 8 


2— duty I owe your LoRDSHI1P, 

as well as my friendſhip for Mr. 
Cow EY, determined me to loſe no time 
n executing the commiſſion you was 


[a] This Dialogue is founded on a ſhort paſſage 
a Mr. SexaT's Life of Mr, CowLey, in which he 
ſerves, ** That in his long dependance on my 
lard St, Al Ans, there never happened any man- 
ter of difference between them; except à little at 
dur, becauſe he would leave his ſervice,” - 


E 2 pleaſed 


pleaſed to charge me with by Mr, 
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D#***, I went early the next morning 
to Barn. Elm []; intending to pals: the 
whole day with him, and to try if what 
I might be able to ſuggeſt on the occa- 
ſion, together with the weight of your 
lordſhip's advice, could not divert him 
from his ſtrange project of Retirement, 
Your lordſhip, no doubt, as all his other 
friends, had obſerved his bias that way to 
be very ſtrong ; but who, that knew his 
great ſenſe, could have thought of its 
carrying him to ſo extravagant a reſolu- 
tion? For my own part, I ſuſpected it fo 
little, that, though he would often talk of 
retiring, and eſpecially fince your lord- 
ſhip's Rot to him [c], I conſidered it 
only as the uſual language of poets, 
which they take up one after another, 


[5] A ſmall village on the Thames, which vn 
Mr. Cowrzr's firſt retreat, before he removed to 
Chert/ea. 

[e] Meaning an eſtate be had obtained by means 
of this lord. This particular is ſeveral times e. 


ferred to in the courſe of the Dialogue. 5 
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and love to indulge in, as what they ſup- 
poſe becomes their family and profeſſion. 
It could never come into my thoughts, 
that one, who knew the world fo well as 
Mr, Cow v, and had lived ſo long in 
it, who had ſo fair hopes and ſo noble a 
patron, could ſeriouſly - think of quitting 
the ſcene at his years, and all for fo fan- 
taſtic a purpoſe as that of growing old i in 
the corner of a country village. 


Tusk, my lord, were my ſentiments, 
when your friendly meſſage alarmed me 
with the apprehenſion of their being 
more in the matter than I had ſuſpected. 
Yet ſtill I conſidered it only as a haſty 
thought, which a fit of the ſpleen, or 
of the muſe it may be, had raiſed, 
and which the free remonſtrance of a 
friend would eafily diſperſe, or prevent 
at leaſt from coming to any fixed and ſet- 
tled reſolution. But how ſhall I expreſs 
to your lordſhip the ſurpriſe I was in, to 
find that this reſolution was not only 

E 3 taken, 
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taken, but rooted ſo deeply in. him, that 
no arguments, nor even your lordſhip's 
authority, could ſhake it? I have ever 
admired Mr. Cowl ev, as a man of the 


happieſt temper and trueſt judgment 


but, to ſay the leaſt, there was ſomething 
ſo particular, I had almoſt ſaid perverſe, 
in what he had to allege for himſelf on 
this occaſion, that I cannot think I acquit 
myſelf to your lordſhip, without laying be- 
fore you the whole of this extraordinary 
converſation ; and, as far as my recol- 
lection will ſerve, in the very words in 
which it paſſed betwixt us. 


IWV r, as I told your lordſhip, pretty 
early to Barn Elms; but my friend had 
gotten the ſtart of me by ſome hours. 
He was buſying himſelf with ſome im- 
provements of his garden, and the fields 
that lie about his houſe. The whole 
circuit of his domain was not ſo large, but 


- that I preſently came up with him, © My 
dear friend, ſaid he, embracing me, but 


with 
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with a look of ſome reſerve and diſguſt, 
and is it you then I have the happineſs 
to ſee, at length, in my new ſettlement ? 
Though I fled hither from the reſt of the 
world, I had no deſign to get out of the 
reach of my friends. And, to be plain 
with you, I took it a little amiſs from one 
whoſe entire affection I had reckoned 
upon, that he ſhould leave me to myſelf 
for theſe two whole months, without diſ- 
covering an inclination, either from friend» 
ſhip or curioſity, to know how this retire- 
ment agreed with me. What could induce. 
my beſt friend to uſe me ſo unkindly n 


SuszLy, ſaid I, you forget the ſud- 
denneſs of your flight, and the ſecreſy 
with which the reſolution was taken. 
We ſuppoſed you gone only for a few 
days, to ſee to the management of your 
affairs; and could not dream of your 
raſticating thus long, at a time when the 
town and court are ſo buſy; when the 
occaſions of your friends and your own 

E 4 intereſts 
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intereſts ſeemed to require your ſpeedy 
return to us. However, continued l, it 
doth not diſpleaſe me to find you ſo dif. 
ſatisfied with this ſolitude. It looks as if 
the ſhort experience, you have had of 
this recluſe life, did not recommend it to 
you in the manner you expected. Re- 
tirement is a fine thing in imagination, 
and is apt to poſſeſs you poets with 
viſions, But the charm is rarely 
laſting; and a ſhort trial, I find, hath 
ſerved to correct theſe fancies. You feel 
yourſelf born for ſociety and the world, 
and, by your kind complaints of your 
friend, confeſs how unnatural it is to 
deny yourſelf the proper delights of 4 
man, the delights of converſation, 


Nor ſo faſt, interrupted he, if you 
pleaſe, i in your concluſions about the na- 
ture of retirement. I never meant to 
15 up my right in the affections of thoſe 

I call my friends. But what has 
this to do with the general purpoſe of 
| retreating 
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retreating from the anxieties of buſineſs, 
the intrigues of policy, or the imperti- 
nencies of converſation ? I have lived but 
too long in a ceaſeleſs round of theſe 
follies. The beſt part of my time hath 
been ſpent /ub dio. I have ſerved in all 
weathers, and in all climates, but chiefly 
in the torrid zone of politics, where the 
paſſions of all men are on fire, and where 
ſuch as have lived the longeſt, and are 
thought the happieſt, are ſcarcely able 
to reconcile themſelves to the ſultry air 
of the place. But this warfare is now 
happily at an end. I have languiſhed 
theſe many years for the ſhade. Thanks 
to my Lord Sr. ALBaxs, and another no- 
ble lord you know of, I have now gained- 
it. And it is not a ſmall matter, I aſſure 
you, ſhall force me out of this ſhelter. 


Noruixo is eaſier, ſaid I, than for 
you men of wit to throw a ridicule upon 
any thing, It is but applying a quaint 
hgure, or a well-turned ſentence, and 

the 
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the buſineſs is done. But indeed, my 
beſt friend, it gives me pain to find you 
not ſo much diverting as deceiving your- 
felf with this unſeaſonable ingenuity, 
So long as theſe ſallies of fancy were em- 
ployed only to enliven converſation, or 


furniſh matter for an ode or an epigram, 


all was very well, But now that you ſeem 
diſpoſed to act upon them, you muſt ex- 
cufe me if I take the matter a little more 
ſeriouſly. To deal plainly with you, I 
come to tell you my whole mind on this 


ſubject: and, to give what I have to ſay 


the greater conſequence with you, I muſt 
not conceal from you, that I come com- 


miſſioned by the excellent lord you ho- 


nour ſo much, and have juſt now men- 
tioned, to expoſtulate in the ſreeſt man- 
ner with you upon it. 


Wx had continued walking all this 
time, and were now aſcending a ſort of 
natural terras. It led to a ſmall thicket, 

in the entrance of which was a ſeat that 


commanded 
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commanded a pleaſant view of the coun» 
try, and the river. Taking me up to it, 
„Well, ſaid he, my good friend, ſince 
your purpoſe in coming hither is ſo kind, 
and my Lord ST. ALBans himſelf doth 
me the honour to think my private con- 
cerns deſerving his particular notice, it 
becomes me to receive your meſſage with 
reſpect, and to debate the matter, ſince 
you preſs it ſo home upon me, with all 
poſſible calmneſs. But ler us, if you 
pleaſe, fit down here. Tou will find jt 
the moſt agreeable ſpot I have to treat 
you with; and the ſhade: we have about 
us will not, I ſuppoſe, at this hour, be 
unwelcome.” 


Axp now, turning himſelf to me, . Let 
me hear from you, what there is in my 
retreat to this place, which a wiſe man 
can have reaſon to cenſure; or which 
may deſerve the diſallowance of a friend. 
| know you come prepared with every 
argument which men of the world have 
at 


— hw 
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ment; and I know your ability to give 
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at any time employed againſt | retire. 


to each its full force, But look upon 
this ſcene before you, and tell me what 
inducements I can poſlibly have to quit it 
for any thing you can promiſe me in ex- 
change ? Is there in that vaſt labyrinth, 
you call the world, where ſo many 
thouſands loſe themſelves in endleſs 
wanderings and perplexities, any corner 


where the mind can recollect itſelf ſo 


perfectly, where it can attend to its own 
buſineſs, and purſue its proper intereſts 
ſo conveniently, as in this quiet and ſe- 
queſtered ſpot? Here the paſſions ſub- 
ſide; or, if they continue to agitate, do 


not however tranſport the mind with 


thoſe feveriſh and vexatious fervoum, 
which diſtract us in public life. This is 
the ſeat of virtue and of reaſon; here | 
can faſhion my life by the precepts of 
duty and conſcience; and here I have 
leiſure to make acquaintance, that ac. 
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quaintanee which elſewhere is ſo rarely 
made, with the ways and works of God. 


THINK again, my friend... Doth not 


the genius of the place ſeize you? Do: 


you not perceive. a certain ſerenity ſteal 
in upon you? Doth not the afpe& of 
things around you, the very ftillnefs of 
this retreat, infuſe a content and ſatisfac- 
tion, which the world knows nothing of? 
Tell me, in a word, is there not ſome- 
thing like enchantment about us? Do 
you not find your deſires more compoſed, - 
your purpoſes more-pure, your thoughts 
more elevated, and more active, ſince your 
entrance into this ſcene ?” 


Hz was proceeding in this ſtrain, with 
an air of perfect enthuſiaſm, when 1 
broke in upon him with aſking, © Whe- 
ther this was what he called debating 
the matter calmly with me. Surely, ſaid” 
|, this is poetry, or ſomething ſtill more 
extravagant, You cannot think I come 
prepared 
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prepared to encounter you in this way. 
I own myſelf no match for you at theſe 
weapons : which indeed are too fine for 
my handling, and very unſuitable to my 
purpoſe if they were not. The point is 

not which of us can ſay the handſomeſt 
things, but the trueſt, on either ſide of 
the queſtion. It is, as you faid, plain 
argument, and not rhetorical flouriſhes, 
much leſs poetical raptures, that muſt 
decide the matter in debate, Not but a 
great deal might be ſaid on my ſide, and, 
it may be, with more colour of truth, 
had I the command of an = cloyuyucy pro- 
per to ſet it off, 


I Muhr aſk, in my turn, © Where is 
the' mighty charm that draws you to this 
inglorious ſolitude, from the duties of 
buſineſs and converſation, from the pro- 
per end and employment of man ? How 
comes it to paſs, that this ſtillneſs of a 
country landſcape, this uninſtructing, 
tough agreeable enough, ſcene of * 

an 
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and waters, ſhould have greater beauty 
in your eye, than flouriſbiug peopled towns, 
the ſcenes of induſtry and art, of public 
wealth and happineſs ? Is not the ſublime 
countenance of man, ſo one of your ac- 
quaintance terms it, a more delightful 
object than any of. theſe humble beauties 
that lie before us? And are not the 
human virtues, with all their train of 
lovely and beneficial effeds in ſociety, 
better worth contemplating, than the 
products of inanimate nature in the field 
or wood ? Where ſhould we ſeek for 
Reason, but in the minds of men tried 
and poliſhed in the ſchool of civil conver- 
lation? And where hath Virtues ſo 
much as a being out of the offices of 
ſocial life? Look well into yourſelf, I 
might ſay : hath not indeed the proper 
genius of ſolitude affected you? Doth not 
I know not what of chagrin and diſcon- 
tent hang about you? Is there not a 
gloom upon your mind, which darkens 
your views of human nature, and damps 

8 Role 
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thoſe chearful thoughts and fprightly 
purpoſes, which RY and _ 
inſpire ? | 


You ſee, Sir, were I but diſpofed, and 
as able as you are, to purſue this way of 
fancy and declamation, I might conjure 
up as many frightfut forms in theſe re- 
tired walks, as you have delightful ones. 
And the enchantment in good hands 
would, I am perſuaded, have more the 
appearance of reality. But this is not 
the way in which I take upon myſelf to 
_ contend with you, I would hear, if you 
pleaſe, what reafons, that deſerve to be 
ſo called, could determine you to fo 
ſtrange, and, forgive me if at preſent [ 
am forced to think it, fo unreaſonable a 
project, as that of devoting your health 
and years to this monaſtic retirement. 
I would lay before you the arguments, 
which, I preſume, ſhould move you to 
quit a haſty, perhaps an unweighed, reſo- 
lution: ſo improper in itſelf, ſo alarming 
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6 all your friends, ſb injurious to your 
don intereſt, and, permit me to ſay, to 
the public, I would enfarce all this 
vith the mild perſuaſiens of 1 friend; 
and with the wiſdotn, the authority'of a 
great perfon, to "hole opinion you owe 
a deference, and who deſerves it too 
from the entire Dio. "and alen, he 
dan you." ys I 


— teptiohe; lik un 
earneftneſs that awed,” and à gbodneſ 
that melted me, T am not to learn'the 
iffeftion Which either you er my noble 
friend bear me. 1 have had too many 
proofs of it from both, to ſuffer me © 
doubt it. Deen 7 ——.— 


td er Names eh Uher — 
unfit to to me? Tet I ſuhmit 


preſcribe 
to theſe unequal "I and if I cangot- 
Vol. I. k Juſtify 
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| jaſtify- the choice 1 have made, even in 
the way of ſerious reaſon and argument, 
I promiſe to yield myſelf to your advice 
and authority. Lou have taken me per- 
haps à little unprepared and unfurniſhed 
for this conflict. I have not marſhalled 
my forces in form, as you ſeem to have, 
done; and it may be difficult on the ſud- 
den, to methodize my thoughts in the 
manner you may poſſibly expect from 
me. But come, ſaid he, I will do my beſt 
in this emergency. You will excuſe the 
rapture which hurried me, at ſetting 
out, beyond the bounds which your 
ſeverer temper requires. The ſubject al 
(ways: fires me; and I find it difficult, in 
entering on this argument, to reſtrain 
thoſe triumphant ſallies, which had better 
ave been reſerved for the cloſe of it. 


Hanz be W nale; and _ 
lecting himſelf, - + But firſt, reſumed be, 
you will take notice, that I am not at 
all concerned in the general _— 
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much, and, I think, ſo vainly agitated; 
« whether a life of reiirement be- prefer- 
able to une. f ation ??*, Lam not, I aſſure 
you, for unpeopling our cities, and ſend- 
ing their induſtrious, and uſeful inhabit- 
ants into woods and cloiſters, I acknows 
ledge and admire the improvements of 
arts, the conveniencies of ſociety, tha 
policies of goyernment. [d. I have, no 
thought ſo mad or ſo filly, as that gf 
viſhing to ſee the tribes of mankind: diſs 
banded, . their: intereſts and connexiona 
difſolved, and themſelves turned looſe into 
2 ſingle and ſolitary exiſtence. I would 
tot even wiſh to ſee. our courts deſerted 


of their-homagers, though I cannot but 


[4] The writer of the Dialogue as thought fit to 
often the miſanthropy of Mr. 'CowL v in this in- 
ance. In one of his Effays he talks firangely. 
It is the „ ſays he, of eloquence, and 
philoſophy, Dae firſt congregated men diſper- 
kd, united them into cities, and bailt up the houſes 
nd the walls: of cities,” I wiſh they could unravel 
hey bed wont: that we might have! our woods 
ad our innocence again, inſtead of oxr ca/ftles and our 
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be of opinion, that an airing now and 
then at their country-houſes, and that 
not with the view of diverting, but re- 
collecting themſelves, would prove as uſe- 
ful to theit ſenſe and virtue, as to their 
eſtates. But all this, as I ſaid, is ſo far 
from coming into the ſcheme of my 
ſerious wiſhes, that it does not ſo much 
& enter into my thoughts. Let wealth 
ind power, and pleafure, be as eagerly 
fobght after, as they ever will be: let 
thouſands or millions aſſemble in vaſt 
towns, for the fake of putfuing” their 
ſeveral ends, ad ir may chance" of profit, 
vanity, or amuſement. All this is Bo- 
thing to me, Who pretend not to deter- 
mine for other. men, but to vindicate my 
omn choice of dis retiremgat. nin 
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the engagements. of buſineſs, I have not 
lived thus long without looking frequett- 
ly, and ſometitnes attentively, into myſell. 


I maintain, then, mad." 
moulded 


on 4 
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moulded as I am; of the temper and turn 
of mind, which Nature hath given me: 
of abe ſort of talents, with which educa- 
tion or genius hath furniſhed me; and 
laſtly, of the circumpances, in which fur · 
tune hath placed me; I ſay, to 4 ꝓerſan 
ſo charactered and ſo - ſituated, rzTIRE- 
MENT is not only bis cbajce, but his 
duty z is not only what his- inclinatiao 
leads him to, but his judgment. A0 
upon theſe grounds, if you will, 1;venture 
to undertake my own apology to en- 


You - faid I, is fair, and I 
can have no objection to cloſe with you 
upon theſe terms; only you muſt take 
care, my friend, that you do not miſtake 
or miſrepreſent your own talents or 
character; - a miſcarriage, which, allow 
me to ſay, is not very rave from the par- 
tialities which an indulged humour, 200 
nll; art gran aur? 
in uus. 3 Haden yat 
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On what, replied he, if this humour, 
as you call it, be ſo rooted as to become a 
ſecond nature? Can it, in the inſtance 
before us, be worth ory IP cor- 
— TH 5 


{T 8n6vLD nd * ned I; in your 
des But let me firſt hear the judgment 
you form of yourſelf, before I trouble 
you with that which T and Rae's other 
friends make of ou. 


n= 3 #2 ah. @ oy awe aw O£©mA om on 


7 IT canxor but think, [reſumed he, that 
my; ſituation. at preſent muſt. appear very 
ridiculous, , I am forced into an apology 
for my own conduct, in a very nice affair, 
which it might became another, rather 
than. myſelf, PRE for me. In order 
to this, I am conſtrained to reyeal to you 
the very ſecrets, that is, the foibles and 
weakneſſes, of my own heart. I am © 
lay myſelf open and naked before you. 

This would be an unwelcome taſk to moſt 
| men. 
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men, But your friendſhip, and the con- 
fidence I have in your affection, prevail 
over all ſcruples. Hitherto your friend 
bath uſed the common privilege of wear- 
ing a diſguiſe, of maſking himſelf, as the 
poet makes his hero, in a cloud, which is 
of uſe to keep off the too near and cu- 
nous inſpection both. of friends and ene- 
mies. But, at your bidding, it falls off, 
ind you are now to ſee him PEE 
portion and true features. 


My beſt friend, deed he with: an 
ur of earneſtneſs and recollection, it is 
dow above forty years that I have lived 
n this world: and in all the rational part 
of that time there hath not, I believe, a 
ingle day paſſed without an ardent long- 
ng for ſuch a retreat from it, as you ſee 
ne at length bleſſed with. You have 
teard me repeat ſome verſes, which were 
made by me ſo early as the age of 
ibirteen, and in which that inclination is 
preſſed as ſtrongly, as in any thing'I 

| F 4 have 
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have ever. ſaid or written on that fub- 
je@ [el. Hence you may gueſs the pro- 
per turn and bias of my nature; whith 
begun fo ſoon, and hath continued this 
to e 


gh of that paſſion 


Evan in my earlieſt years at ſthool, 
you will hardly imagine how uneaſy con- 
ſtraint of every kind was to me, and 
with what delight I broke away from he 
cuſtomary ſports and paſtimes of that 
age, to ſaunter the time away by myſelf, 
or with a companion, if I could meet 
with any ſuch, of my ow humour. The 
ſame inclination purſued me to college; 
where. a private walk, with a book or 
friend, was beyond any amuſement, which, 

in that ſprightly ſeaſon of life, I had any 
acquaintance with, It is with a fond its 
dulgence my memory even now returns 
to theſe paſt plcatures. It w 


(el Theſe verſes are inſerted in one of 1. u 
and in fome editions of his works. wo 
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retired ramblings that a thouſand charm- 


ing perceptions and bright ideas would 
ſtream in upon me. The muſe was 


kindeſt in thoſe” hours: and, I know not - 
how, Philofophy herſelf would oftner | 


meet me amidſt the willows of the Can, 
than in the formal ſchools of ſcience, 
within the walls of my college, r 
tutor's chamber. 2 


1 onvenR$TAND, faig I, the true ſecret 
of that matter. You had now contracted 
an intimacy with the poets, and others 
of the fanciful tribe. You was even ad- 
mitted of their 
fit you ſhould adopt their ſemtiments, and 
ſpeak their language. Hence thoſe day- 


dreams of ſhade and filence, and I know ; 


I Mud Bets mis voted hy by 
your way — as if you 
thought 


; and it was but 


74 DIALOGUES MORAL. 
thought this paſſion for fade and 'filence 
was only pretended to on a principle of 
faſhion; or, at moſt, was catched by the 
lovers of poetry from, each other, in the 
way of ſympathy, without nature's having 
any hand at all in the production of it. 


SOMETHING like that, I told him, was 
my real ſentiment: and that theſe agree · 
able reveries of the old poets had done 
much hurt by being taken too ſeriouſly. 
Were Horace and V1reit, think you, 
as much in earneſt as you appear to be, 
when they were crying out perpetually 
on their favourite theme of otium and 
ſeceſſus, © they, who lived and died in 
court * 1 © 


IT zer1eve, ſaid he, they were, and that 
the ſhort accounts we have of their lives 
ſhew it, though a perfect diſmiſſion from 
the court was what they could not obtain, 
or had not the reſolution to [inſiſt upon. 


Dut Pray, upon your principles, that all 
this 


Jr.. 
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this is but the enchantment of example or 


faſhion, how came it to paſs, that the firſt 


ſeducers of the family, the old poets 
themſelves, had fallen into theſe notions? 
They were ſurely no pretenders. They 
could only write from the heart. And 
methinks it were more candid, as well as 
more - reaſonable, to account for this 
paſſion, which hath ſo. conſtantly ſhewn 
elf in their ſucceſſors, from the ſame 
reaſon, It is likely indeed, and ſo much 
| can readily allow, that the early read- 
ing of the poets might contribute, ſome- 
thing to confirm and en my natu- 
ral bias U 


bor let the matter reſt for * po 
ſent, I would now go on with the de- 
til of my own life and experience, ſo 


D/] Perhaps, ſays he, (ſpeaking of the poets) 
it was the immature and immoderate love of them, 
which ſtampt firſt, or rather engraved, the charaders 
in me: they were like letters cut in the bark of a 
young tree, which with the tree ftill grow propor- 
bonably,” V on bimyelf. 


proper, 
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proper, as I think, to convince you that 
what I am pleading for is the reſult of 
nature. | : 312 


I was ſaying how agreeably my youth 

paſſed in theſe reveries, if you will have 

it ſo, and eſpecially inter Hlvas academ : 
Dura ſed emovere loco me tempora grats, 
Civiliſque rudem belli tulit z{tus in arma. 


You know the conſequence. This civil 
turmoil drove me from the ſhelter of te- 
tirement into the heat and buſtle of life; 
from thoſe ftudies which, as you fay, 
had enchanted my youth, into bulinels 
and action of all ſorts, I Rved in che 
world: I converſed familiarly with the 
great. A change like this, one would 
ſuppoſe, were enough to undo the pre- 
judices of education. But the very te- 
verſe happened. The further I engaged, 
and the longer I continued in this ſcene, 


the greater ly te. of reti. 
ing from it. n „ 


* 
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Bor you will fay, my old vice was 
nouriſhed in me by living in the neigh- 
bourbood of books and letters [g J. I 
was yet in the fairy land of the Muſes 


and, under theſe circumſtances, it was no 
wonder that neither arms nor buſineſs, 


nor a court, could prevent the mind from 


returning to its old bias. All this may 
be true. And yet, I think, if that court 
bad contained many ſuch perſons as ſome 


| knew in it, neither the diſtractiona f 


buſineſs on the one hand, nor the blan- 
diſhments of the Muſe on the other, 
could haye diſpoſed me to leave it, But 
there were few LoD FALK LAND $— 
And unhappily my admiration of that no- 
bleman's worth and honour 2], cromted 


ul - When the dad * 3 
Cow.ev's] affection to the king's. canſe drew 
bim to Oxford, 23 ſoon 28 it began to be the chief 
mJ the royal party.” [Dr. Sar life of 


(5] Dr. '$raar tells ws in bis 4, That, during 
bis refidence «INES. he bad che en ied 


Cut 
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an invincible averſion to the reſt, v who 
had little reſemblance of his virtues, | 


| ' I'wourD not be thought, faid 1, to 
detract from ſo accompliſhed a character 
as that of the Lord FALKLAND 3 but 
ſurely there was fomething in his no. 
tions of honour— 


Nor a word, kerb he 1 
that may but ſeem to throw a ſhade on 


a virtue the brighteſt and pureſt” that 
hath done honour to theſe later ages. 
But 1 turn from a ſubject that intereſts 
me too much, and would lead me too fir. 
Whatever attractions there might r 
Id 
of my Lond: de one of the pelngipel 28 
taries of ſtate; That affection was contracted by the 
agreement of their learning and manners. For you 
may remember, Sir, [addrefling bimſelf to Mr. 
M. Crirroap] we have often beard Mr. Cowtir 
admire him, not only for the profoundieſs of hi 
knowledge; which was applauded by all the world, 
but more eſpecially for thoſe qualities which he him- 
felf more regarded, for bis generofity of mind, and his 


le of ihe of haman * 
He of the vain pomp of greatneſs. ſuch 
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| ſuch a place, and in ſuch friendſbips, the 
iniquity of the times ſoon forced me from 
them. Yet I had the leſs reaſon to com- 


family of ſo beneficent a patron as the 
Lord IxR Un, and into the court of ſo 
accompliſhed a Nee, as the Gir 
Mornzx. ANY | 


9 2 


My reſidence, you know, was now for 
many years in Frances, a country, which 
piques itſelf on all the refinements of 
civility, Here the world was to appear 
tome in its faireſt form, and, it was not 
doubted, would put on all its charms to 
wean me from the love of a ſtudious re- 
tired life, I will not ſay I was diſap- 


the elegance of poliſhed manners could 
contribute to make ſociety attractive, was 
to be found in this new ſcene, My fitn- 


have a ſort of familiarity with greatneſs. 


of 


plain, as my next removal was into the 


d in this expectation. All that 


ation, beſides, was fuch, that I came to 


Yet Gall I confeſs wy inmoſt Rntiloeſts | 


to DIALOGUES MORAL 
of this ſplendid life to you ? 1 found 
empty, fallacious, and even 
The outfide indeed was fair. Bar w 
me, who had an opportunity of looking 
it through, nothing could be more de- 
formed and hateful. All was ambition, 
Intrigue, and falſchood. Every one intent 
on his own ſchemes, frequently wicked, 
always baſe and ſelfiſh, Great profeſ- 
Gone of honour, of friendſhip, and of 
duty; but all ending in low views and 
ſordlid practices. No truth, no ſincerity: 
vithout which, converſation i is but words; 
and the poliſh of manners, the idle 


. 
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7 SuxzLy, e this pit mul 
be overcharged. Frailtes and impr- 
fections, no doubt, there will be in al 
 Locieties of men, eſpecially where there 
is room for competition in their, purſui 
of honour and intereſt. But your ide 
of a. court is that of a den of thieves, 
only better greſſed, and more civilized. 

THAt 
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THaT however, ſaid he, is the idea 
under which truth obliges me to repre- 
ſent it. Believe me, I have been long 
enough acquainted with that country, to 
give you a pretty exact account of its in- 
habitants. Their ſole -buſineſs is, to fol- 
low the humour of the prince, or of his 
favourite, to ſpeak the current language, 
to ſerve the preſent turn, and to cozen 
one another. In ſhorr, their virtue is, ci- 
vility; and their ſenſe, cunning. You 
will gueſs now, continued he, how un- 
ealy I muſt be in ſuch company; I, who 
cannot he, though it were to make a 
friend, or ruin an enemy; who have 
been taught to bear no reſpect to any 
but true wiſdom; and, whether it be na- 
ture or education, could never endure 
(pardon the fooliſh boaſt) that hypocriſy 
ſhould uſurp the honours, and triumph 
n the ſpoils of virtue. 
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Nax further, my good friend, (for I 
muſt tell you all I know of myſelf, 
though it expoſe me ever ſo much to 
the charge of folly, or even vanity) [ 
was not born for courts and general con- 
verſation, Beſides the unconquerable 
averſion I have to knaves and fools 
(though theſe laſt, but that they ar 
commonly knaves too, I could bring my- 
ſelf to tolerate); beſides this uncourtly 
humour, I have another of ſo odd a kind, 
that I almoſt want words to expreſs wy- 
ſelf incelligibly to you. It is a fort of 
capricious delicacy, which occaſions a 
wide difference in my eſtimation of 
thoſe characters, in which the world 
makes no diſtinction. It is not enough 
to make me converſe with eaſe and 
pleaſure with a man, that I ſee. no 
notorious -vices, or. even obſerye. ſome 
conſiderable virtues in him. His good 
qualities muſt have a certain grace, 
and even his ſenſe muſt be of a cer 
7 9 
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tain turn, to give me a reliſh of his con- 
verſation. 2 


ISzE you e e Ge 
ware how fantaſtic this {queamiſhneſs 
muſt appear to you, But it is with men 
and manners, as with the forms and aſ- 
peſts of natural things. A thouſand ob- 
jects recal ideas, and excite ſenſations in 
my mind, which ſeem to be not per- 
ceived, or not heeded, by other men. 
The look of a country, the very ſhading 
of a landſkip, ſhall have a ſenſible effect 
on me, which they, who have as good 
eyes, appear to make no account of, It 
z juſt the ſame with the characters of 
nen. I conceive a diſguſt at ſome, and a 
kcret regard for others, whom many, I 
believe, would eſtimate juſt alike. And 
what is worſe, a long and general conver- 
ation hath not been able to cure me of 
dis foible, I queſtion, ſaid he, turning 
limſelf to me, but, if I was called upon 
v affign the reaſons. of that entire af- 

G 2 fection, 
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fection, which knits me to my beſt friend, 
they would be reſolved at laſt into a 


ſomething, which they, who love him 
perhaps as well, would have no idea of, 


Hk ſaid this in a way that diſarmed 
me, or I had it in my mind to have ral. 
lied him on his doctrine of occult gus- 
lities and wnintelligible forms. I therefore 
contented myſelf with ſaying, that I mult 
not hear him go on at this ſtrange rate; 
and aſked him if it was poſſible he could 
ſuffer himſelf to be biaſſed, in an affair of 
his moment, by ach whimſies ? 


THrose whimſics, a he, had a 
real effect. But conſider further, the end- 
leſs impertinencies of converſation; the 
diſſipation, and loſs of time; the diver 
ſion of the mind from all that is truly 
uſeful or inſtructive, from what a rt 
ſonable man would or ſhould delight in; 
add to theſe, the vexations of buline(s; 


the ſlavery of dependence, the * 
2 
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teſies of ſome, the groſſer injuries of 
others; the danger, or the ſcorn, to which 
virtue is continually ſubject; in ſhort, 
the knavery, or folly, or malevolence, 
of all around you; and tell me, if any 
thing but the unhappy times, and a ſenſe 
of duty, could have detained a man of my 
temper and principles ſo long in a ſtation 
of life ſo very uneaſy and diſguſting to 
me, | 


NoTrinG is eaſier, ſaid I, than to ex- 
aggerate the inconveniencies of any ſitu- 
ation, The world and the court have 
doubtleſs theirs. But you ſeem to forget 
one particular; that the «unhappy times 
you ſpeak of, and the ſtate of the court, 
were an excuſe for part of the diſagree - 
able circumſtances you have mentioned. 
The face of things is now altered. The 
ſtorm is over. A calm has ſucceeded. 
And why ſhould not you take the benefit 
of theſe halcyon days, in which ſo many 

82 others 
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others have found r and even en. 
joy ment? | 


Tus halcyon days, returned he, are 
not, alas! what unexperienced men are 
ready to repreſent them. The ſame 
vices, the ſame follies, prevail ſtill, and 
are even multiplied and enflamed by pro- 
ſperity. A ſuffering court, if any, might 
be expected to be the ſeedplot of vir- 
tues. Bur, to ſatisfy your ſcruples, I have 
even made a trial of theſe happier times, 
All I wiſhed to myſelf from the hap- 
pieſt, was but ſuch a return for my palt 
ſervices, as might enable me to retire 
with decency. Such a return I ſeem not 
to have merited, And I care not at this 
time of day to waſte more of my preci- 
ous time in deſerving a better treatment. 


Vous day, faid I, is not ſo far ſpent, a 
to require this haſty determination. Be- 
ſides, if this be all, the world may be apt 

8 | * 
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to cenſure your retreat, as the effect of 
chagrin and diſappointment. 

Hts colour roſe, as I ſaid this. The 
world, reſumed he, will cenſure as it ſees 
fit, I muſt have leave at length to 
judge for myſelf in what ſo eſſentially 
concerns my own happineſs. Though if 
ever chagrin may be pleaded as a rea- 
ſon for retirement, perhaps nobody had 
ever a better right than I have to plead 
it. You know what hath happened of 
late, to give me a diſguſt to courts. You 
know the view I had in my late come- 


dy li, and the EN had to expect 
that 


[i] The cutter bf Coleman-fireet ; the — and 
which was this: At the Reſtoration, 
there was not a ſet of men more troubleſome to the 
miniſtry than the cavalier officers; amongſt whom 
had crept in all the profligate of broken fortunes, 
to ſhare in the merits and rewards of that name. 
Cow E Y writ this comedy to unmaſk theſe wretches, 
and might reaſonably pretend to ſome thanks for it. 
But, contrary to expectation, this very attempt raiſed 
a ſtorm againſt him eyen at court, which beat vio- 
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that it would not be ill raken. But you 
know too the iſſue of that attempt. And 
| ſhould I, after this experience of courtly 
gratitude, go about to ſolicit their fa- 
vours ? 


Bur, to let you ſee that I am ſwayed 
by better motives than thoſe of cbagrin, 
1 ſhall not conceal from you what I am 
proud enough to think of my TALENTS, 
as well as temper. | 


Tazre are but Two ſorts of men, 
purſued he, that ſhould think of living 
in a court, however it be that we ſee ani- 
mals of all ſorts, clean and unclean, enter 
into it. 


Taz ons is of thoſe ſtrong and active 
ſpirits that are formed for buſineſs, 
whoſe ambition reconciles them to the 
- buſtle of life, and whoſe capacity fits 


lently upon him, See his preface to that play in the 
later editions in $8vo, 
them 
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them for the diſcharge of its functions. 
Theſe, eſpecially if of noble birth and 
good fortunes, are deſtined to fill the firſt 
offices in a ſtate; and if, peradventure» 
they add virtue to their other parts and 
qualities, are the bleſſings of the age 
they live in. Some few ſuch there have 
been in former times; and the preſent, it 
may be, is not wholly without them. 


Taz oTHzr fort, are what one may 
properly enough call, if the phraſe were 
not ſomewhat uncourtly, the MoB or 
couRT$z they, who have vanity or 
avarice without ambition, or. ambition 
without talents, Theſe, by aſſiduity, good 
luck, and the help of their vices (for 
they would ſcorn to earn advancement, 
if it were to be had, by any worthy 
practices), may in time ſucceed to the 
lower poſts in a government; and toge- 


ther make up that ſhowey, ſervile, ſclfiſh 


crowd, we dignify with the name of 


cOURT, 2 | 
Now, 


* 
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Now, though I think too juſtly of my- 
ſelf to believe I am qualified to enter 
mto the former of theſe liſts, you may 
conclude, if you pleafe, that I am too 
proud to ,bri or an admiſſion into the 
latter. I pretend not to great abilities 
of any kind; but let me preſume a little 
in ſuppoſing, that I may have ſome too 
good to be thrown away on ſuch com- 


pany. | 


Hzxr, my lord, the unuſual freedom, 
and even indecency, of Mr. CowLzr's 
invective againſt courts, tranſported me 
ſo far, that I could not forbear turning 
upon him with fome warmth, Surely, 
ſaid I, my friend is much changed from 
what I always conceived of him. This 
heat of language, from one of your can- 
dour, ſurpriſes me equally with the 
injuſtice of it. It is ſo far from «ain 
reaſoning, that it wants but little, me- 
thinks, of downright railing, I be- 
| | lieve: 
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lieve, continued I, that I think more 
bighly, that is, more juſtly, of Mr. 
CowLEVY in every reſpect, than he al- 
lows himſelf to do. Yet I ſee not that 
either his time, or his talents, would be 
miſemployed in the ſervices he ſa much 
undervalues. Permit me to ſay, your re- 
ſentment hath carried you too far; and 
that you do not enough conſider the 
friends you left at court, or the noble 
lord that wiſhes your return thither. 


I po, ſaid he haſtily, conſider both. 
But, with your leave, ſince I am forced 
to defend myſelf againſt an ignominious 
charge, I muſt do myſelf the right to 
aſſume what I think belongs to me. 


loſt in the poor amuſements and vanities 


impatience to get- into a quiet ſcene, 
where, ſlender as my talents are, I might 
employ them to better purpoſe. 


r ETSY 


| repeat it; I have long thought my time 


of the great world, and have felt an 


Ann 
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Anv think not, proceeded he, that I 
am carried to this choice by any thing ſo 
frivolous as the idleneſs of a poetical 
fancy. Not but the Muſe, which hath 
been the darling of my youth, may de- 
ſerve to be the companion of my riper 
age, 'For I am far from renouncing an- 
art, which, unprofitable as it hath ever 
been to me, is always entertaining : and 
when employed, as I mean it ſhall be, in 
other ſervices than thoſe by which a 
voluptuous court ſeems willing to diſgrace 
it, I ſee not what there is in this amuſe- 
ment of poetry, for the ſevereſt cenſor of 
life and manners to take offence at. Yet 
ſtill I intend it for an amuſement. My 
ſerious occupations will be very different; 
ſuch as you, my friend, cannot diſapprove, 
and ſhould encourage. But I have open- 
ed to you my intentions more than once, 
and need not give you the trouble at this 
time to hear me explain them. 


You 


animals that inhabit, and the countleſs 
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You mean, interpoſed I, to apply 
yourſelf to natural and religions inqui- 
ries. Your deſign is commendable; and 
I would not diſſuade you from it. But 
what ſhould hinder your purſuing this 
deſign as well in ſociety as in this ſoli- 
tude? | k 


Waar, at COURT, returned he, where 
the only object, that all men are in queſt 


of, is Gain; and the only deity they ae- 


knowledge, roxruxz? Or ſay that ſuch 
idolatries did not prevail, there, how 
ſnall the mind be calm enough for ſo 
ſublime inquiries? or where, but in this 
ſcene of genuine nature, is there an op- 
portunity to indulge i in them? Here, if 
any where, is the obſervation of the 


poet verified, Dpevs. BST QUODCUNQUE 


vides, Look round, my friend, on this 
florid earth, on the various claſſes of 


vegetable 
5 
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vegetable tribes that adorn it. Here is 
the proper ſchool of wiſdom, 


And this cor liſe, exempt from raue 
3 haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the run- 


ning brooks, 

Sermons in ſtones, and good in even 

__ * thing [#]. 

InriniTE are the uſes, continued he, 
which would reſult from this method of 
applying experiment and obſervation to 
Natural Science. I have taken occaſion, 
you know, to offer a flight ſketch of 

LA] SHakEsPRAR, As you lite it. A. II. 8. 1 
There is a quaintneſs in theſe lines of the great 


poet, which bowever are not unlike ſome of Mr. 


CowLsY's addreſſed to J. EvzLYns, Eſq. 
Where does the wiſdom and the pow'r divine, 
In a more bright and ſweet reflexion ſhine ? 
Where do we finer ſtrokes and colours ſee 
Of-che Creator's real poetry, 7 a4 

Than when we with attention look - 
Upon the third day's volume of the book : 
If we could open and intend our eye, 

We all, like Mo/es, ſhould eſpy, 

Rin in a 8», theradiant Deity. 
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them to the Public very lately [/]. But 1 
the  principaÞ I would draw from it to 
myſelf ſhould be, to inure the mind to 
juſt conceptions of the divine nature; 
that fo, with the better advantage, I 
might turn myſelf to the awful ſtudy of 
his Word. And here; my friend, I am 
ſenſible how much I may expect to be 
animated by your zeal, and enlightened 
by your inſtruction. In the mean time, 
pretend to poſſeſs ſome qualities, which, 
if rightly applied, may not be unſuitable 
to ſo high an undertaking. I feel myſelf 
impelled by an eager curioſity : I have 
much patience, and ſome ſkill in making 
experiments. I may even be allowed to 
boaſt of a readineſs in the learned lan- 
guages; and am not without a tincture of 
ſuch other ſtudies, as the ſucceſsful pro- 
ſecution of pursics, and ſtill more of 
DIVINITY, requires. Tou may further 
II] In the PREFACE to his: Propofition for the ad- 


vancement of exytrimental philoſophy, firſt printed in 
1661, er the edition in 24%, Lond. for H. Her 


impute 
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impute to me, if you pleaſe, an ingenu- 
ous love of truth, EPR 
n ul 


| Sho concluded he, are the Th 
LewTs, of which I ſpoke to you ſo 
proudly; and with the help of theſe 
(eſpecially if you allow me one other, the 
power of - communicating what I may 
chance to learn of natural or divine 
things), I might hope to render a better 
account of this ſolitude, than of any em- 
ployments I could reaſonably aſpire to, in 
the world of W bulineſs, 8 


He faid this nd e cir of Min 
which left me a little at a loſs what to 
reply to him, when he relieved my per- 
plexity by adding, but, though there 
was nothing of all this in the caſe, and 
my zeal for promoting knowledge in this 
private way, were as lightly to be ac 
counted of, as that, which led me to pro- 


poſe the more extenſive ſcheme I before 
mentioned, 


X38 K 7 8 
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mention, probably will be, yet / what 
ſhould: draw / me from this leiſure of a 
learned retirement? For though I pleaſe 
myſelf with the proſpect of doing ſome 
public ſervice by my ſtudies, yet need I 
bluſh to own to my learned friend, the 
fondneſs I ſhould Kill. have for; them, 
were . they only to end in my own private 
enjoyment? Yes, let me open my, whale 
ſoul to you. I have ever delighted an 
letters, and have even found them, + what 
the world is well enough content they 
ſhould be, their own reward. I doubt 
if this language would be underſtood is 
all companies. And let others ſpeak 48 
they find, But to me the year would 
drag heavily, and life itſelf be no life, if 
it —— . 


„ e 


7 0 $ 4 "rs $93 147208 24248 vun 
. were on _— for the ver 
quiet and indolestt of mind, which 


tirement promiſes; why ſhould 1 be Covi 
Vol. I. H this 
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this calm in the decline of a troubled 
life? - But let the Muſe ſpeak for me: 
„After long toils and voyages in vain, 

This quiet port let my toſt veſſel gain; 
Let my liſe fleep, and learn to love her end.” 


And what if they, who have not the 
means of enjoying this ref, ſubmir to the 
drudgery of buſineſs? Is that a reaſon 
for me to continue in it, who have made 
my fortune, even to the extent of my 
wiſhes? 'I ſee you ſmile at this boaſt. 
But where would you have me ſtop in 
my deſires; or what is it you would haye 
me underſtand by the myſterious lan- 
guage of making 4 fortune? Is it tuo 
hundred a year, or four, or a thouſand? 
Say, where ſhall we fix, or what limits 
will you undertake to preſcribe to the 
vague and ſhifting notion of a compe- 
tency? Or, ſhall we own the truth at 
once, that every thing is a competence 
Rn 
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and that therefore it varies only, as his 
deſires are more or leſs contrafted ? | 


To talk at any other rate of 4 max' 
fortune, is ſurely to. expoſe one's ſelf to 
the ridicule, which the philoſopher, you 
know, threw on the reſtleſs humour of 
king Pyrrhus. *Tis whim, chimera, mad- 
neſs, or what you will, except ſober rea- 
world cries, « What! fie down with a pit- 
tance, when the ways of honour and 
fortune are open to you? take up with 
b for « chance for affluence, and even 


ſuperfluity ? 


Alas! and will that effizence, chen, 
more than ſatisfy ? or can it be worth the 
while to labour, for a ſuperflaity? 


"Tis true the violence of the times, In 
wich is was my fortune to bear part, 
ud left me bare and unprovided even 

H 2 of 
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of thoſe moderate accommodations, which 
my education and breeding might de- 
mand, and which a parent's piety had 
indeed bequeathed to me. It as but 
fitting then I ſhould ſtrive to repair this 
loſs ; and the rather, as my honeſt ſervices 
gave me leave to hope for a ſpeedy 'reps- 
nition. And thus far I was "contented 
to try my fortune in the court, though at 
the expence of much uneaſy attendance 
and ſolicitation. But, ſeeing that this 

nduity was without effect, and that the 

dunty of two excellent perſons [] hath 
now ſet me above the heceſſity of con- 
finving ir, what madneſs were it to em- 


bark again 
Fluctibus in mediis et tempeſiatidus urbis / 


So that if you will needs be urging me 
with theceaſeleſy exhortation ion of- -- -*- 
Lal. Dr, Sraar tells d. That he had: ob. 
ined a plentiful eftate by the favour of. my Lon 
r. Arnans, and the bouney of my lod of 
Byezinonau,” [see his L. "Lo 
10 2 14 *h 
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fauſto, 77 22 1 97 
fo laturus meritorum preemia :- — 


r of the 
ſage reply that Was made to it. It was, 
you know, by an old ſoldier, who found 

himſelf exactly in my tuation. The 
purſe, which he had, joſt by one acci- 
dent, he had recovered by another. The 
concluſion was, that he had no mind, in 


this different ſtate of affairs, to turn ad- 


venturer again, and expoſe himſelf to the 

ſame perilous encounters : 

“ Poſt hæc ille catus, quantumyis RUSTI- 
- cv, Ig 
Ibit eo, quo vis, Quit ZONAM exnpInIT, 

inquit,” __ 1 
Is one word, my friend, 1 am happy 
here, as you ſee me, in my little farm, 
which yet is large enough to anſwer all 
my real neceſſities; and I am not in the 
humour of him in the fable [u], to 


l-) Meaning, The tras bifery of Don Quixote ; 
. 
H 3 . 
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fill my head with viſions, and ſpend a 
wretched life in queſt of the flying iſland. 


AnD now, added he, you have before 
you in one view the principal reaſons 
that have determined me to this retreat. 
I might have enlarged on each more co- 


piouſly ; but I know to whom I ſpeak: 
and perhaps to ſuch a one I might even 
have ſpared a good deal of what I have 
now been offering, from the ſeveral con- 
ſiderations of my TEMPER, TALENTS, and 
SITUATION. 78 


Hz he ſtopped. And now, my 
lord, it came to my turn to take the lead 
in this controverſy. There was indeed 
an ample field before me. And, if the 
other ſide of the queſtion afforded moſt 
matter for wit and declamation, mine 
had all the advantages of good ſenſe and 
ſound reaſon. The ſuperiority was ſo 


ventures, by the promiſe of his knight, to reward 
2504 with the government of an iſand. 
3 apparent, 
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apparent, and my victory over him, in 
point of argument, ſo ſure, that I thought 
it needleſs and ungenerous to preſs him 
on every article of his defence, in which 
he had laid himſelf open ro we. 
Ie aha | 


Your lordſhip hath, no doubt, ob- 
ſerved with wonder and with pity, the 
ſtrange ſpirit that runs through every 
part of it: the confined way of thinking, 
which hath crept upon him; the cynical 
ſeverity, he indulges againſt courts; the 
importance he would ſometimes aſſume 
to his own character; the peeviſh turn of 
mind, that leads him to take offence at 
the lighter follies and almoſt excuſable 
vices of the great; in ſhort, the reſent- 
ment, the pique, the chagrin, which one 
overlooks in the hopeleſs ſuitor, or hun- 
gry poet, but which are very unaccount- 
able in one of M. Co I condition 
and ſituation. 


H 4 - Hias 
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H xxx then, my lord, was a fair occa- 
ſion for a willing adverſary. But I ſpared 
the'infirmities of my friend. I judged it 
beſt, too, to keep him in temper, and 
avoid that heat of altercation, which-muſt 
have ariſen from touching theſe indiſ- 
cretions, as they deſerved, Your lord- 
ſhip ſees the reaſon J had for confining 


my reply to ſuch parts of his apology, as 
bore the faireſt ſhew of argument, and 


* be encountered wichour offence. - 


Wars he had Aid therefore: with 
ſo formal a recapitulation of his dif- 
courſe, I thought it not amiſs to follow 
him in his own train; and, diſſembling the 
juſt exceptions I had to his vindication 
im other reſpefts, © You have proceeded, 
ſaic I, in a very diſtindt method, and 
have ſaid as much, I believe, on the ſub 
as fo bad à cauſe would admit. But 
if this indeed be all you haue to Mer, 


for ſo uncommon a Cri you muſt not 
think 
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_ it ſtrange, if Iipronounce it, with- 
out ſcruple, very 4afufficient _ er 
8 d si 07 ili El. 

11 Aver 10 nat bo ia 

Fox, to give your ſeveral 155 Aa 
diſtin&t examination, what is that EU- 
ern, let me aſk, on which you inſiſf fo 
much, but 4 Wy ward humour, which 
your true judgment ſhould correct and 
controul by the higher and more im- 
portant regards of dug? Every man is 
born with fome prevailing propenſity or 
other, which, if left to ĩtſelf, and indulged 
beyond certain bounds, would grow to be 
very injurious to himſelf and focaety. 
There is fomerhing, no doubt, amuſing in 
the notion of retirement. The very word 
implies eaſe and quiet, and ſelf. enjoy- 
ment. And who doubts, that in the 
throng and buftle of life, moſt men are 
fond to image to. themſelves, and even to 
viſh for a ſcene of more compoſure and 
tranquillicy ?, It is juſt as natural as that 

the labourer ſhould long for his * 
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at night; or that the ſoldier, amidſt the 
_ duſt” and heat of a ſummer's march, 
| ſhould wiſh for the conveniencies of 
ſhade and ſhelter. But what wild work 
would it make, if theſe ſo natural deſires 
ſhould be immediately gratified ? if the 
labourer ſhould quit his plow, and the 
ſoldier his arms, to throw themſelves into 
the firſt ſhade or thicket that offered re · 
freſhment? All you have therefore ſaid 
on this article can really ſtand for. no- 
thing in the eye of ſober reaſon, what- 
ever figure it may make in the dreſs of 
your eloquence [e]. The inconveniencies 


of every ſtation are to be endured from 


the obligations of duty, and on account 


{o] Load Bacon gives andther account of this 
matter,—* As for the privatenefs of life of cot» 
templative men, it is a theme 'ſ common to extol 
a private life, not taxed with ſenſuality and floth, in 
compariſon, and to the diſadvantage of a civil life, 
for ſafety, liberty, pleaſure, and dignity, as =o man 
handlith it, but bandleth it well: ſuch a conſonancy 
it hath to men's conceits in the expreſſing, and to 
men's conſents in the allowing.” uv. of Learning, 
Book I.] of 
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of the ſervices] one is mann 
uimſelf and bis country, 


Tips replied he; if ir appeared to be 
one's duty, or even intereſt, to continue 
in that ſtation. But what principle of 
conſcience binds me to a laviſh depend- 
ence at court? or what. intereſt, public 
or private, can be an equivalent for 
wearing (theſe chains, when I have it in 
m power to throw them off, Aren 
Nek las «ſtare of übe 


Wuar Lunertt, do you alk, returned 1? 
Why that great and 3 one, which 
ſciety hath in an honeſt and capable | 
man's continuing to bear a part in public 
ars. For as to inducements of another 
kind, I may find occaſion hereafter to 
preſs them upon you more. ſeaſonably. 
Confider well with yourſelf, what would 
the conſequence be, if ales of honour 
ud ability were to act upon your princi- 
a What a world would this be, if 

naves 
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knaves and fools only had the manage · 
ment in their hands, and all the virtuous 
and wiſe, as it were by common conſent, 
vere to withdraw from it? Nay, The 
iffue would even be fatal to themſelves; 
and they would preſently find it impoſſ- 
ble to taſte repoſe, even in cheiy-om 
ſinftirary of retirement. | THEO 


SHALL need, Fu 
one's ſelf with ſuch zpprehenfions.” The 
virtuous, at leaft they who paſs for ſuch, 
will generally have ambition enough to 
keep them in the road of public employ- 
ments. So long as there are ſuch thing 
as riches and honours, courts will never 
be unfurniſhed of  fuitors, even from 
che 'rribes of lettered 'and vi 
twoys men. The deſperately bad, 1 
leaſt, will never have the field left entire 
ty to themſelves.” And after all, the in 
Bere ann office e in he A, 
providentially connected with . 
gard to the rules of honour * 
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ſcience,. that there is ſeldom any danger 
under the worf adminiſtration. And I 
doubt this is all we are to expect, or at 


kaſt to reckon upon with aſſurance, 


inder the very . 


Bur dp qaſoer ls mne diveſt; Teenie 
for your little friend to think of getting 
a ſeat in the cabinet-council, or of con- 
ducting the great affairs of the ſtate, He 
knows himſelf to be as unfit for thoſe 
high truſts, as he is incapable of aſpiring 
to them, Beſides, he does not allow 
himſelf to doubt of their being = 
charged with perfe& ability, by the 
great perſons who now fill them. Hz, 
at leaſt, who occupies the foremoſt place 
of authority, is, by the allowance of all, 
to be with an that the wiſeſt 
prince hath ever advanced to that ſta- 
too Lb. And when conan a 


61 The Jollvcls er "ths" MEE 
CO will kardly be diſputed by any 
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pilot ſits at the helm, it ſcems a matte 
of little moment by what hands the veſſel 
| of the commonwealth is navigated... Dun 


that Mr, Cowt.ev's connexions with fone pile 
indevoted to the excellent Chancellor, kept him at: 
diſtance from a man, ſo congenial to himſelf, "and 
for whom he could not but entertain the highef 
eſteem! The Chancellor, though he could not be 
expected to take him out of the hands of his. old 
patrons, ſeems, yet, to have been generous enough 
to Mr. Cowrir, not to eſent thoſe connexions'; 
as may be from the handſome teſtimony 
paid to his merit, in the Cont:nuation of the Hiflory of 
bis own Life. Speaking of B. Jonson, he fays— 
* He [BZN Jounson] was the beft judge of, and 
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1 covLDd not agree with him in this 
concluding remark, and much leſs in the 
high-flown encomium which introduced 
it [g. But, waving theſe lefler | 
1 contented myſelf with obſerving, . That 
let him put what gloſs he would on this 
humour of declining civil buſineſs, it muſt 
needs be conſidered by all unbiaſſed per- 
ſons, as highly prejudicial to public or- 
der and government; that, if good men 
would not be employed, the bad muſt; 
and that, to ſay the leaſt, the cauſe of 
learning and virtue muſt ſuffer exceedingly 
in the eyes of men, when they ſee thoſe 
very qualities, which alone can render 
us uſeful to the world, diſpoſe us to fly 
from it 


For as to the plea, continued I, of em- 
ploying them to better purpoſe in the 


bun- render js not s forge that Mr, SraAN 
b writing to the Lord ST, AtBans, and was, at 
this time, chaplain to the duke of Bucxinonan. 


way 


| 
ö 
| 


way of private and ſolitary CONTEMPLA- 
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T10x, I can hold it for little better than 
enthuſiaſm. Several perſons, 1 know, 
would give it a worſe name, and ſay, a 
Tacrrus ſomewhere does, that it Terves 
only for a ſpecious cover to that love of 
eaſe and ſelf-indulgence, which he will 
have to be at the bottom of ſuch pre- 
tences [7]. But even with the beſt = 
ſtruction the matter was capable of, he 
could never, I inſiſted, juſtify that plea 
to the underſtandings of prudent and 
knowing men, We allow the obſcure 
pedant to talk high of the dignity of his 
office, and magnify, as much as he 
pleaſes, the importance of his ſpecula- 
tions. Such an indulgence ſerves to 
keep him in humour with himſelf, and 
may be a means to convert a low and 


lr] Ingeniam illuſtre altiotibos ſtudiis juyens 
admodum dedit: non, ut yPLERIQUE, UT NOMINE 
MAGNIFICO SEGNE OTIUM VELARET, fed 4 
firmjor adverſus ſortuita rempublicam capeſſeret. 
[Hjp. IV. 5. ert of the — character given © 

of HzsLvipivs Paiscus. ; 
plodding 
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oy genivur\toithe only uſe of which 
it is capable. But for a man of expe | 
rience/in affair, aud who is qualified to 


ſhine in them, +» you this ' language, 5 
very extr * 


I saw with What Nlaglitiabs he heard 
me, and therefdte tock cate to add, TI 
true, the ſtates to Which you would do- 
vote - yourſelf, are the nobleſt in the 
world of ſcience.” 'For Divinity, the very 
name iestpgium. And the coun- 
tenance which" his majeſty is pleaſed, 
in his true wiſdom,” to give to natural 
ſeiente, muſt be thought to ennoble chat 
branch of learning beyond all others, that 
are merely of e conſideration, Yer 
ſtill, my friend, what need of taking theſe 
ſtudies out of the hands of thoſe, to 


- whom they are properly intruſted? Re- 


lgion is very ſafe in the boſom of the 

national church. And queſtions of natural 

ſcience will doubtleſs be effectually * 
Vol. I. Ire 
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ed and ventilated in the New Society [i) 
and in the ſchools of our Univerfities. It 
could never be his majeſty's. intention to 
thin his court, for the ſake of I 


ſtudents i in natural philoſophy. 


Anp can you then, interpoſed be, i in 
your concern for what you very impro- 
perly call my intereſts, allow yourſelf to 
ſpeak ſo coolly of the great intereſts of 
natural and. divine truth ? Is religion a 
trade to be confined to the craftſmen ? Or, 
are fellows of colleges and of the Royal 
Society, if ſuch we are to. have, the only 
perſons concerned to adore God in the 
wonders of his creation ? Pardon me, my 
friend: I know you mean nothing leſs ; 
but the ſtrange indifference of your 


phraſe provokes me to this expoſtulation. 


\ You warm yourſelf, reſumed I, too 
haſtily. My deſign was only to ſuggeſt, 


LI Tur sort socteTyY dot yet inſtituted, 
but much talked of at this tine. 


that 


* — 7— 8 Ee EE" 
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that as there are certain orders of men 
appointed for the ſole purpoſe of ſtudy- 


ing divinity, and advancing philoſophy, 
| did not ſee that a man of buſineſs was 


obliged to deſert his — . * 
the ſake of either. U 


I susrrer, ſaid Wert 0 may. be 
fome equivocation wrapped. up in that 
word obliged. All I know is, that I ſhall 
ſpend my time more innocently, at leaſt : 
and, I preſume to think, more uſefully 
in thoſe ſtudies, than in that ſlippery 
fation, if it may deſerve to be called one, 
of court-fayour and dependance. And 
if I extended the obſervation to man 
others, that are fond to take-up their 
rr ele 
leve I mould do them any itijuſtice. * 


JJ. 


«8 

I cannot tell, — 1 aguinſ 

whom this cenſure is pointed. But I 

know there are many of the | graveſt 

charaters, and even lights —— 
I 2 
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the church, who. do not conſider it as in- 


conſiſtent, -zichor with, their duty, or the 
uſefulneſs of ee, coins 
in phat tation. nam, 4 2 n 300 bub 


"Oo! r 
tended no reflection on any of the clergy, 
acd much leſs on th great prelates of 
the church, for their attendance in the 
Ebutits| of princess. Theirs is + properly 
an excmpe/ cafe.” They are the autho- 
rived guides and Patterns of life. ns 
all ochers, for ſerving the cauſe of —— 
| 4nd/ religion, by their private ſtudies and 
medications, /». But they very.. properly 
conſider togs. that Part of their duty i 
to enlighten the ignorant of all ranks, by 
their wiſe and pious diſcounſe, and to 
awe and reclaim the wandering of all de- 
ridrianatiqas, by their cxample. Hence 
it i, that I cannot enough adtnire the 
el of ſo many paſtors of the church; 


1 the ſlaviſn manners and 
liber- 


© FR.© 


1 
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libertiniſm of a court muſt be mare than 
ordinarily offenſive to men of their cha: 
racters, continue to diſcharge their office 
ſo painfully, and yet ſo e 


that ſituation. 


Hens, my lord, auferitilg my friend 
for ance to deliver himfglf reaſonably, I 
was encouraged to add, that fince he was 
ſo juſt to maintain the commerce of good 
and wife churchmen in the great world 
to be, as it truly was, a matter of duty, 
he ſhould alſo have the candour to own, 
that his withdrawing from it Was, ut 
leaſt, a work of Supererogafion. 1 


Ir might be ſo, be ſaid; but, though 
our church gave no encouragement to 
think we merit by ſuch works, he did not 
know that it condemary and utterly for- 
bad hem. oat at 


O! wr; #0645 I, if chat 3 
nr at laſt chat your eri. 
13 ing 
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ing is no matter of duty, it will be eaſy 
to advance another ftep, and demonſtrate 
to you, that ſuch''a project is, in your 
caſe; altogether unreaſonable [J. 

Fon, notwithſtanding all you have ſaid, 
in the ſpirit and language of ſtoiciſm, of 
the comforts of your preſent SITUATION, 
will you ſeriouſly undertake to perſuade 
me that they are in any degree com- 
parable to what you might propoſe to 
yourſelf, by returning to a life of buſi- 


neſs? Is the littleneſs, the obſcurity, and 
pardon me if I even ſay, the meanneſs of 


this retreat, to be put in competition 
with the liberal and even ſplendid pro- 
viſion, which your friends at court will 
eaſily be able to make for you ? Is it no- 


thing, my friend, (for let us talk common 
ſenſe, 


79 We have in this remonſtrance that follows, 
the uſual language of thoſe we call our fries; 
which may ſometimes be the cay/e, but is oſtner the 
Fretenct, of ambition. P 
Canurox, who loved buſineſs, and drudged on 
| u bis life, is pleaſed, in $0 oil hor, i xp 
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ſenſe, and not bewilder ourſelyes with the 
viſions of philoſophy) is it nothing to 
live in a well · furniſned houſe, to keep a 
good table, to command an equipage, to 
have many friends and dependants, to be 
courted by inferiors, to be well received 
by the great, and to be ſomebody oven in in 
the preſence ? | 

Anv what if, in order wane ſuch 
things, ſome little devoirs and aſſiduities 
are expected? Is it not the general prac- 
tice? And what every body ſubmits to, 
can it be ignominious ? Is this any thing 
more than conforming one's ſelf to the 
neceſſary ſubordination of ſociety ? Or, 
what if ſome time paſſes in theſe ſervices, 
which a preſent humour ſuggeſts might 
be more agreeably ſpent in other amuſe- 
bimſelf : ** The beſt is, I was never better, and were 
it not more for a neceſſity that is impoſed by the 
EXPECTATION OF FRIENDS, not to land at a ſlay 
and $8N&SCERE, whilſt a man is young, than for 


ambition, I would not complain myſelf of my mil- | 
fortunes,” [Sir RAL Winwood's Memorial, . 


wh. i. p. 45-] 


I 4 ments ? 
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ments ? The cannot be far 
off; and, in the mean time, the luſtre 
and very agitation of à life of 'buſi- 
neſs; hath ſomewhat in it ſprightly and 
amuſing. Beſides, yours is not the caſe 
of one that is entering, for the firſt time, 
on a courſe of expectation. Your buſineſs 


is half done. The prince is favourable; 


and there are of his miniſters that reſpect 
and honour you, Your ſervices are well 
known; your reputation is fair; your 
connexions great; and the ſeaſon invit- 


forego the court in a moping mood, or, 


as angry men. uſe, run to moralize in a. 


cloiſter ! 


I was Pe in the warmth of 
this remonſtrance, when, with a reproach- 
fol ſmile, he turned upon me, and, ina 
kind of rapture, repeated the outs 
lines of SpznSER : 


4 Full little knoweſt thou, that haſt not 681 


What hell it is in ſuing long to bide: 170 
0 


ing. What, with all theſe advantages, 
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To loſe good days, that might be better ſpent; 


To waſte long nights in penſtve diſcontent : 
To ſpeed. to-day, to be put back to-morrow ; 
To feed on hope, to pine with fear and ſorrow ; 


To have thy prince's grace, yet want his 


peeres [u]; | 
To have thy aſkings, yet wait many yeers ſw); 
To fret thy ſoul with croſſes and with cares; 
To eat thy heart through comfartleſs deſpaires ; 
To faun, to crouche, to wait, to ride, ——_— 
To ſpend, to give, to want, to be undonne.” 
This, ſaid he, is my anſwer once for all 


„mme 


(s] That 10. — bad his I grace 
appears from what the king ſaid of him, on the news 
of his death: That be had not left a vrTTER man 
libind him in England.“ And this was grace enoup · 
in reaſon, from sUc# a prince. How it came to 
paſs that he <vented the grace of his peeres (if, in- 
feed, be did want it), hath been explained in a note, 
N. 109, 110. 

(w] The application of this line is the affair of 
the Mafterſoip of the Savoy ; © which, though grant- 
ed, fays Mr. Wood, td his higheſt merit by both 
the CHanLesns I and II, yet by certain perſons, 
evemies to the Muſes, be loſt that place.” But this 
was not the worſt, For, ſuch is the hard lot of un- 


laeceſsful men, the Savey-mifiag CowLtey became 
the 


& a 
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I Jearnt it of one that had much expe- 
rience in courts : and I thought it worth 
imprinting on my memory, to have it in 
readineſs on ſuch' an occaſion.” Or, if 
you would rather have my anſwer in my 
own words, the Muſe ſhall give it you in 
a little poem, ſhe dictated very lately [x], 
It may ſhew you perhaps, that, though 
my nature be ſomewhat melancholy, I am 
not moping; and that 1 can moralize, and 
even complain, as I have reaſon to do, 
without being angry. 
Tur look and tone of 1 voice, -wik 
which he ſaid this, a little diſconcerted 
me. But I recovered myſelf, and was 
going on to object to his unreaſonable 
warmth, 


the object of ridicule, inſlesd of pity, even to the 
wits themſelves ; as may be ſeen in *© The ien of 
the poets, amongſt the miſcellanrous porms publiſhed 
by Mr. Daypen.” 
Quid powin facient, audent fi talia unte! 

[x] Printed among his works, under the name 
of THE comPLainT. The relation it has to the 
ſubject debated, made me think it not amiſs to print 
it at the end of this Dialogue It muſt raiſe one's 


27 an ects EG — 
mas 


EH waned 
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warmth, and the faſcination of this wick- 
ed poetry, when he ſtopped me with ſay · 
ing, Come, no more of theſe remon- 
ſtrances and upbraidings. I have heard 
enough of your pleadings in 'a cauſe, 
which no eloquence can carry againſt 
my firm and fixed reſolutions. : } have 
ſeen, befides, the force you have done to- 
yourſelf in this mock- combat. Your ex- 
treme friendlineſs. hath even tempted you 
to act a part which your true ſenſe, and 
the very decorum of your profeſſion, I 
have obſerved through all your diſguiſes, 
has rendered painful to you, I will tell 
you my whole mind in one word. No 
inducements of what the world calls 1u- 
TEREST, no views of HoNoOUR, no, nor 
what the poet aptly calls, SaxncTis1MA 
DIVITIARUM MAJESTAS | y], ſhall make 
me recede from the purpoſe I am bent 
upon, of conſecrating the remainder of a 
manly a complaint ſhould be ſcoffed at, as it was by 


the wits before mentioned, under the name of Tus 
PITIFUL MELANCHOLY, | 


Dl Juvenal, Sat. i. ver. 112. 


comfort- 
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comfortleſs diſtracted life, to the ſweets 


of this obſcure retirement. Believe me, 


I have weighed it well, with all its incon- 
veniencies, And 1 find them ſuch as are 
nothing to the agonies I have long felt 
in that troubled ſcene, to which you 
would recal me. If it hath any ingre- 
dients, which I cannot ſo well reliſh, they 
are ſuch as my friends, and, above all, 
ſuch as you, my beſt friend, may recon- 
cile to me. Let me but have the ples- 
ſure to ſee the few, I love and eſteem, in 
theſe ſhades, and I ſhall not a 
ſolitude. 


AnD as for my much honoured friend, 


| whoſe munificence hath placed me in 


them, I ſhall hope to ſatisfy him in the 
moſt effectual manner. Nothing, you will 
believe, could give me a pain equal to 
that of being ſuſpected of ingratitude 
towards my beſt benefactor. It was in- 
deed with the utmoſt difficulty, that 
conſtrained myſelf at laſt to think of 

leaving 
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leaving his ſervice. The truth is, he ex- 
poſtulated with me upon it pretty round. 
ly; and though my reſolution was taken, 
I left him with the concern of not being 
able to give him entire ſatisfaction. 
Theſe repeated inſtances by you are a 
freſh proof of his goodneſs, and do me an 
honour I had little reaſon to expect from 
bim. But his lordſhip's notions of life and 
mine ate very different, as is fitting in 
perſons, whom fortune hath placed in 
two ſuch different ſituations. It becomes 
me to bear the moſt grateful remem- 
brance of his kind intentions; and, for 
the reſt, I- can aſſure myſelf, that his 
equity and hobleneſs of mind will permit 
an old ſervant to purſue, at engl, bis 
own inclinations. 


However, to repay his — as 1 
can, and to teſtify all imaginable reſpect 
to his judgment, I have purpoſed to 
write my own APOLOGY to his lordſhip ; 
and to repreſent to him, in a better man- 

ner, 
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ner, than I have done in this ſudden and 
unpremeditated converſation, the reaſons 
that have determined me to this reſolu- 
tion, I have even made ſome progreſs 


in the deſign, and have digeſted into 


ſeveral eſſays the ſubſtance of ſuch re- 
flexions as, at different times, have had 
moſt weight with me [z]. 


Hax him ſpeak in fo determined 
a manner, I was diſcouraged from preſſing 


Lz] Whether it were owing to bis other occups. 
tions, or that he had no great confidence in the ſuo- 
ceſs of this attempt, theſe Z/ays, which were to give 


entire /atizfaion to bis court-friend in the affair of 


his retirement, went on very ſlowly, They: were 
even left imperfeR at his death, a little before 
which (ſays Dr. Srz. ar) he communicated to me his 
reſolution, to have dedicated them all to my Lord 
ST. ALBAxs, as a teſtimony of his entire reſpeQs to 
him; and a lid of apology for having left human 
affairs in the ſtrength of his age, while he might 
have been ſerviceable to his country,” However, if 
this apology had not the inrended effect, it had 4 
much better. Lords and wits may decide of the 
qualities of Mr. CowLer's bras, as they pleaſe; 
but, fo long as theſe Z/ay: remain, they will oblige 
all honeſt men 70 love the language of his heart. 
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him further with ſuch other conſidera- 
tions, as I had prepared on this argu- 
ment. Only I could not help enforeing, 
in the warmeſt manner, and in terms 
your lordſhip would not allow me to uſe 
in this recital, what he himſelf had own- 
ed of your unexampled goodneſs to him; 
and the obligation which, I inſiſted, that 
muſt needs create in a generous mind, 
of paying an unreſerved obedience to 
your lordſhip's pleaſure. He' gave me 
the hearing very patiently ; but content- 
ed himſelf with repeating his deſign of 
juſtifying himſelf to your lordſhip in the 


Aud now, reſumed he with an air of 
alacrity, ſince you know my whole mind, 
and that no remonſtrances can move me, 
confeſs the whole truthz acknowledge 
at laſt that you have diſſembled with me 
all this while, and that, in reality, you ap- 
prove my reſolution. I know you do, 
my friend, though you ſtruggle hard 
7 to 
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to conceal it. It cannot be otherwiſe, 
Nature, which linked our hearts toge⸗ 
ther, had formed us in one mould. We 
have the ſame ſenſe of things; the ſame 
though I would not ſolicit one of your 
years and your: profeſſion to follow me 
Anto the ſhade, yet I know you fo well {a}, 
thut you will preſerve in the world that 
equal frame of - mind, that indifference to 
all earthly things, which I pretend to 
have carried with me into this ſolitude, 
o on, my friend, in this track ; and 
be an example to the churchmen of our 
days, that the higheſt honours of the 
gown, which I eaſily foreſee are deſtined 
to your abititics, are not incompatible 
wich the ſtricteſt purity of life, and the 
"oft heroic ſentiments of integrity and 
Honour, Go, and adorn the dignities 
which are reſerved for you; and r- 
"member only in the heighes of proſperity 
l.] Alas] be was miſtaken. = 

2 to 
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to be what you are, to ſerve the world 


aps Or PE RI 


me” 
yy e * ThE a0 0 
Or THINGS, FOR WHICH wr WERE NOT 
BORN [6], 1012415699 


— 


I zroan' to be a little uneaſy at his 
long ſermon, when he broke it off with 
this couplet. The day by this time was 
pretty far advanced ; and riſing from his 
ſeat, he propoſed to me to walk, into bis 
hermitage (ſo he called his houſe); 
where, he ſaid, I ſhould fee how a philo- 
ſopher lived as well as talked. - F ad 


to dine, and ſpent a good part of the af- 


ternoon - with him. We. diſcourſed of 


various matters ;/ but not a word more on 
what had occaſioned. this viſit, Only he 
mentioned, and of which, for the pleaſure 


ſo fine a compoſition will give you, I here 


ſend your lordſhip a copy. His' _ 


[5] A citation from one of his ow poems. | 
Vor. 1. | K he 
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he ſaid, were enlivened by the face of 
an old friend; and indeed I never. knew 


his converſation more eaſy and chear- 
ful{c}; which yet I could not perfect hy 


expox: far-che- nagnes; the HI! ſuceeſs of joy 
negociation had given me. i HEE 


Laren to town in the evening, 
ruminating on what had paſſed, and re- 
folvitig to fend your Lordſhip an exact ac- 
count of out converſation: I particularly 
made à point of ſuppreſfing nothing 
which Mr. Cowruv had to ſay for him- 
ſelf in this debite, however it may 
ſometimes ſeem to make againſt me. 
The whole hath grown under my pen 
Tito greater length than I expected. 
But your ' Lordſhip wiſhed to know the 
bottoms of our friend's mind; and 1 
thbuyſhr you ae ir e 


a e Seas MAGE iis foeakiog of Mt, 
— retreat, - that. ſome ſew friends and 
books, a chearful heart, and innocent Cunts. 
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nd clearly in this way, than in any 
ocher- 1 am, my =_ with che moſt 
profound reſpect, 

Your Lnihigs mat tn 


eee 


t. * 


1 


7. as 


N a deep viſion's intelleftual ſcene 
Beneath a bower for ſorrow made, 
Thy uncomfortablethade 5 


Of = black yow'oealichy pron,” 


[4] This is one of the prettieſtof Mr. CW r* 
aller Poems, The plan of it is highly poetical; 
ud, though the numbers be not the moſt 
be expreion is almoſt every ales pare ad 
trantiful, But it's prineipef charm is that air of 

K s melancholy, 
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Mixt with the mourning willow's careful gray; 
Where reverend CAaM.cuts out his nn 
The melancholy CowI zT lay: 
And lo! a Muſe appear d to's cloſed fight, 
(The Muſes oft in lands of viſions play) 
Bodied, array'd, and ſeen by an internal light: 
A golden harp with filver ftrings ſhe bore, 
A wonderous hieroglyphic robe ſhe wore, 
In which. all colours, and all figures were, 
That nature, or that fancy can create, 
That art can never imitate ; 
And with looſe pride it wanton'd in the air. ” 
In ſucha dreſs, in ſuch a well-cloth'd dream, 
She us'd of old, near fair IsMzxvus' ſtream, 
PinDAR her THEBAN favourite to meet; 
A crown was on her head, and wings were on 
her feet. 


opts e | 2205 
She touch'd him with her harp, and rad i 


1 lo I 
the poet's character. Gbr 
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Art thou return'd at laſt, faid — 

To this forſaken place and me? {130 
Thou ho didſt ſo looſely waſte! 

Of all thy youthful years, the good eftate? '\ ./* 
Art thou err 

And gather huſks of learning up at laſt, 

Now the rich harveſt- time of life is paſt, 
And Winter marches on ſo faſt ? 
3 Es 

And did as learn'd a portion thee aflign, .. 
As ever any of the mighty Nine 
Had to her deareſt children done; 
When I refoly'd t . 7 
Among the ſpiritual lords of peaceful fame [el 
e thou, bewitch d with noiſe 


W into 4 


ies from me go; 


weg 6: the word d ad hay. 
ſhare 


In all the follies, and the tumults, there. | = 
Thou would'ft, forſooth, be ſomething in a 


4 
And bubneſs thou vu gd. ad vou 


* 
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Buſineſs ! the frivolous pretener N 
Of humane luſts to Iuake off innocetice: 
Buſineſs | "the grave irhpertimence : 
Buſineſs ! the rhing which 1 of all ip 
hate: 
Bg the enden of thy f. 


* Ei a4 i T 11 „ 11 * 


en 


i o 9 10 „Ag. P K . 
of * . 
Go, Ali TTL al oh tp F wr 2. bag tn | 


And ſee to Wh Shathe © EC 

Thy footiſh any quirtipg e 
Thefale of knowledge; fame, and iv 
The fruits of thy unfeurn A apoſtaly. . 
Thou thonghtR;' if "ont the en 

paſt, ee, 

All thy remaihing Ute ſhould füh- Kid be. 1. 
Behold, the 12 ſtorm is ſpent at lat, 
The ſovereign i is tft at ſea no more, 


cas 4 
T2. 1K. L 


© * Art got at la to thore. * ho” 85 

But whilſt thy fellow, y 4 ſ&, 

An tr up to polle omg, 16 12 

Thou ſtill alone (alas) re gaping ning Kant 
Upen the naked beach, wpon 1 the barren ſand. 


f L 
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IV. 

As a fair morning of the blelſed fi 

After a tedious ſtormy 0 
Such was the lorious entty of our — 
Enriching moiſture dropꝰd on every a ih 
Plenty he ſow'd below, and Dun 

light. 4 

But then ( alas) )s thee alone," 151181 10 
One of old S 16 8 miracles m 574 
For every tree, and every herb around, 

With pearly dew was crown'd, 
And upon all the quicken'd 2. 
The fruitful ſeed of heaven 80 
And but the muſe's 


I 
Way God ee e 
(Ts men, whom they ade 

WN nA ee 

2 would give. them, A heh 
They look'd up to that ban in vale. | 
That bounteous heaveh, which God did not 


I? 
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Teltrain, ; 
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V. 
The RAcHazL, for. which twice ſeven, years 


and more | a 
Thou didſt with faith and labour ſetve, : 
1 and labour can) deſerve, _ 
Though ſhe contracted was to thee, _ 
Giv'n to another who had ſtore 
Of fairer, and of richer wives before, 
And not a Leah left, thy recompence to be. _ 
Go on, twice ſeven years more thy fortune try, 
Twice ſeven, years more, \ oth in hie n 
may 
Give thee, to fling away 
Into the court's deceitful lottery. 
But think how likely tis that thou, xn 
With the dull work of thy unwieldy dls, 97 
Should'ſt in a hard and barren ſeaſon thrive, 
Should even able be to live; 
Thou, to whoſe ſhare ſo little bread did fall, 
In the miraculous year, when MANNA 'rain'd 
nell. 


11 D 2 vi. 5 * ES 
Thus ſpake the Muſe, and ſpke i with fl 
„ $a: a 


v0: 1 
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And to her thus, raifing his thoughtful bead, 
The melancholy CowLxy ſaid: 

Ah, wanton foe, doſt thou upbraid” 

The ills which thou thyſelf haſt made? 

When, in thecradle, innocent I lay, wi Tl 

Thou, wicked ſpirit, Rtoleſt me away, 

n 

Thy golden Indies in the air; 17704 
And ever ſince I ſtrive in vain 

My raviſhed freedom to regain : 

Still I rebel, till thou doſt reign, F 

Lo, ftill in verſe againſt thee I complain. 
There is a ſort of ſtubborn weeds, 

wan e ee ares a 
No wholeſome herb can near them thrive, 
No uſeful plant can keep alive; 

The fooliſh ſports I did on thee. beſtoẽõoa, 

Make all my art and labour fruitleſs now ; 

ee. y 


TBE ot YE, 

Thou gay ſt ſo deep a tincture of thine own, 
That ever ſince I vainly try Sid 
To waſh away the inherent dye: 


- 4 4 % 5 4&4 * a 
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Long work perhaps may ſpoil thy colour quite, 
But never will redute the native white z/ | 

To all the potts of — 4 

I often ſteer my courſe in van, 
Thy gale comescrod and drives re back aa 
Thou flack*neftall my nerves of induſtry, 

By making them ſb uit to be 
The tinkling ftrings of thy lovſe miumſtrelſie. 
Whoever this world's happineſs exo 

Muſt as entirely caſt off hee, 

As they whoonly:heavendefire, 

Do from the world retire. 0 
This was y error, . 
Myſelf a demy-votary'to make, - | 
Thus'with Sarrum, and ther hofbaidisfate, 
(A fault which I like chem am taught too late) 
For all that I gase up, Lnoching. geln, 
And periſh eee —— local 0 

dad, vi. J | 
Teach ine wat then, O W. e 

The court, and better king, © accuſe; 
The heaven under which I live is fair; 

T hie fertile ſoil will a full harveſt bedry” ** 


Thine, thine i is an the darrenneſs; if thong 
Mak'ſt me fit fill md ling, wh ben 1 ſhould 


ough; _— N „„ 0 
75 . Wben 
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When I but think, how many a tedious year 
Our patient ſov'reign did attend 
His long misfortunes fatal end; 
How chearfully, and how exempt from fear, 
On the Great Sovereign's will he did depend, 
] ought to be accurſt, if I refuſe 
To wait on his, O thou fallacious Muſe ! 
Kings have long hands (they ſay) and thou 
I be | 
So diſtant, they may reach at length to me. 
However, of all princes, thou 
Should'ſt not reproach rewards for being ſmall 
or ſlow; _ | 
Thou, who rewardeſt but with popular breath, 
And that too after death. 
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DIALOGUE. Il. 


on the A of eee ELizanurn. 


MR, DIGBY, 5 MB. 4 ADDISON? 


T happened, in the ſummer of the 

year 1716, that Dr. AzBuTHNoT_ and 
Mr. Appison had occafion to take a 
journey together into Warwickſbire. Mr. 
Diczy, who had received intelligence 
of their motions and was then at Coleſbill, 
contrived to give them the meeting at 
Warwick ; where they intended to paſs a 
day or two, in viſiting the curioſities of 
that-fine town, and the more remarkable 
Seer 
be ſeen in its neighbourhood. 
. 
of them; to Dr. AzBuTaHxoT, for the 


pleaſure of recollecting the ancient times; - 
_ | . 2 244068 to 
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to Mr. Appison, on account of ſome 
political reflexions, he was fond of in- 
dulgiit on fuch! dctaſiong; and to Mr. 
Dicsy, from an ingenuous curioſity, 
and the love of ſeeing and obſerving 
whatever was moſf remarkable, whether 


Ie Run 


53 


h other oath 0 2 
them, they” were muck | taken with "the 
t church ax Yargith. They enter 
tained themſelves with the ſeveral hiſto. 
ries, ich it's many old monuments re- 
called to their memory F]. The famous 
inſcriprion of Sir 72 Gx vl occaſi- 
one ſome reftexiors; eſpecially to Mr. 
Dr16sy, who had uſed to be muel affect 
ed with the fame and fortunes of the ac- 
corripliſfied Sir Parr Sry. The 
gloty of the houſe” of Warwick was, 
allo, an ample field of meditation. Bot 


7 0 the OT WY and of 
Keaehworrh-Coflk, foe the plans and drt pu af 
Dyepalr. © 

0 what 
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what chanced to take their- attention 
moſt, was the monument of the great 
earl of LericesTar, It recorded his 
titles at full length, and was, beſides, 
richly decorated with: ſculpture, diſplay- 
ing the various enſigns and trophics of his 
greatneſs, The pride of this miniſder 
had nevet appeared to them ſo conſpicu- 
ous, as in the legends and ornaments of 
his tomb · ſtone: which had not only out- 
lived his family, but ſeemed to aſſure it- 
ſelf of immortality, 8 as 
i were, a; 5pms hte: ren 


— honours engaged thee 
in ſome common reflexians on the folly 
of ſuch cxpedicats to perpetuate human 
grandeur; but ae the fame time, as is the 
uſual effect of theſe things, — 
tions ſtrongly. T 7 
—_— — muſt haue * 
ſtate of this mighty favourite: in his li 5 
tne, frot what they ſaw of it in this 
proud memorial, which contimied in 2 
. a — 
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manner to inſult poſterity ſo many years 
after his death. But underſtanding that 
the fragments at leaſt of his ſupreme 
glory, when it was flouriſhing at its 
height, were ſtill to be ſeen at Kena- 
woRTH, which they knew could be at 
no great diſtance, they reſolved to viſit 
them 'the next day, and indulge to the 

_ utmoſt the ſeveral reflexions which fuch 
ſcenes are apt to inſpire. On inquiry, 
they found it was not more than five or 
fix miles to the caſtle; ſo that, by ſtart 
ing early in the morning, they might 
eaſily return to dinner at Warwick. They 
kept to their appointment fo well, that 
they got to Kenekvorth in good time, and 


EY Ce 
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enough to afford a diſtinct proſpect of 
wanted to take a view of, in à good 
light; and yet was ſo conveniently 
clouded as to check the heat of the ſun, 
and make the exerciſe of walking, of 
which they were likely to have a good 
deal, perfectly eaſy to them. : 


Wurn they alighted from the NEW 
the firſt object that preſented itſelf, was 
the principal caTzway of the Caſtle. 
It had been converted into a farm-houſe, 
and was indeed the only part of theſe 
vaſt ruins, that was inhabited. On their 
entrance into the inner- court, they were 
truck with the ſight of many mouldering 
towers, which preferred ſort of mag- 
nificence even in their ruins. They 
amuſed themſclves with obſerving the 
vaſt compaſs of the whole, with marking 
the uſes, and tracing the dimenſions, of 
the ſeveral parts. All which it was eaſy 
for them to do, by the very diſtinct traces 

Vor, I, L that 


a ß 


kar 
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chat remaiged of them, and eſpecially by 
means af Dvoparr's plans and deſcrip. 
Wee 


Arz rambling about far ſome time, 
ey clambereti up a heap of ruins, which 
lay an the weſt ſide the court: and thency 
came to a broken tower, which, when they 
had mounted ſome ſteps, led them out into 
a Path: -way on the tops of the walls, From 
is eminence they had a very diſtinct 
view of the ſeveral parts they had before 
contemplated ; of the gardens on the 
north · ſide; of the winding meadow that 
encompaſſed the walls of the caſtle, on 
the welt and fouth; and had, befides, rhe 
mmand of the country rovnd bout 
a for many miles. The proſpect of ſo 
many antique towers falling into rubblfh, 


contraſted to the various beauties of the 
landſcape, ſtruck them with admiration, 


eee, 


Ax length | himſelf, I per- 
celve, faid Dr. AxnurRawor, we arc yr 


FEES paz. 
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of us not © little affected with the ſight 
of theſe ruins. - They even create a me- 
lancholy in me; and yet a mclancholy of 
ſo delightful a kind, that I would not ex- 
tion. The experience of this effect hath 
often led me to inquire, how it is that 
the mind, even whilt it laments, finds &@ 
great a pleaſure in viſiting theſe ſcenes of 
deſolation. Is it, continued he, from the 
pure love of antiquity; and the amuſing 
train of reflexions into which ſuch remains 
of ancient magnificence naturally lead us ? 


T xxow not, returned” Mr. Appizoy; 
what pain it muy give you to comtem. 
plate theſe triumplis of time and fortune 
For my part, I am not ſenſible of ehe mint 
ſenſation you Tpeak of. I feel a pleaſure 
indeed ; but it is fincere, and, 28 I con. 
ceive, may be eaſily accounted for. Pig 
nothing more, I believe, than a fiction of 
the imagination, which makes me thin T 
im taking a revenge on the once proſper- 

L 2 ous 
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ous and overſhadowing height, pz vu: 
BRANS FASTIGIUM, as ſomebody expreſſes 
it, of inordinate Greatneſs. Ir is certain, 
continued he, this theatre of a great ſtateſ- 
man's pride, the delight of many of our 
princes, and which boaſts of having given 
entertainment to one of them in a manner 
ſo ſplendid, as to claim a remembrance; 
even in the annals of -our country, would 
now, in its preſent ſtate, adminiſter ample 
matter for much inſulting reflection. 


„ Warr, one might aſk, are the tilts 
and tournaments, the princely ſhows and 
which were once ſo proudly cele- 
brated within theſe walls ? where are the 
pageants, the ſtudied devices and em- 
blems of curious invention, that ſet the 
court at a gaze, and even tranſported the 
high - ſoul of our  ElizanetTy? Where 
now, purſued he, (pointing to that which 
was formerly a canal, but at preſent i 
only a meadow with a ſmall rivulet run- 


thro here is the floating 
. ugh it) w is 7 
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;0and, the blaze of torches that eclipſed 


the day, the lady of the lake; the ſilken 
nymphs her attendants, with all the other 
fantaſtic exhibitions ſurpaſſing even the 
whimſies of the wildeſt romance? What 
now ig become of the revelry of feaſt- 
ing? of the minſtrelſy, that took the ear 
ſo delightfully as it babbled along the 
valley, or floated on the ſurface of this 
lake? See there the ſmokeleſs pens 
ſtretching to a length that might gi 
room for the ſacrifice of — — 
vaulted hall, which mirth and jolliry 
have ſet ſo often in an uproar; the rooms 
of ſtate, and the preſence · chamber: what 
are they now but void and tenantleſs 
ruins, claſped with ivy, open to wind and 
weather, and repreſenting to the eye no· 
thing but the ribs and carcaſe, as it were, 
of their former ſtate ?' And ſee, ſaid he, 
that proud gate-way, once the manſion af 


a ſurly porter [g] whos partaking of the 
pride 


ſe) The ſpeaker's iden of Lord Lzercnoren's 
porter agrees with the character he ſuſtained on the 
13 queen's 
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pride of his lord, made the crowds-wait, 
and refuitd admittance, perhaps, to no- 
bles whom fear or intereſt draw to theſe 


walls, to pay their homage to their 


maſter : ſee it now the refidenee of 4 


poor tenant, who turns the key hut to let 
himſeli out to his daily labour, to admit 
kita to a ſhort meal; and ſecure his night- 
dun 't yecoption. at Kraekwerth; av we find it de. 


ieren nn 

time, „ Here a ronTEs, tall of 

Fmbs, fark of countenance—with club aud ie 
4 


quantity according ; in 2 rough ſpeech, full 
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Tank or Gn 
credit, which time hath eber to this 
once pompous building. For, while. the 
caſtle . itſelf js crumbled into 
mins, and is prophaned, as we there fee, 
by the-vileſt uſes, this outwork of great- 
neſs is left entire, ſheſtered and cloſed in 
from bird and beaff, and even 
ſome decent room in which the buman 
enam 


"6 Mr. Abs went on in this 
n two frien ra pps looking on 
each other; as not conceiving what might 
be the cauſe of his expreſſing himſelf with 
a vehemence, ſo uncommon, and not ſuit- 
ed to his natural temper. When the fit 
was over, I confeſs, ſaid Dr. AzzuTHNOT, 
this is no bad topic for a moraliſt to de- 
claim upon. And, though it be à trite 
one, we know how capable it is of being 

L 4 adorned 
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dotned by him who, on a late occaſion; 
coulg' meditate fo finely on the Touss 


r Wisruinsrzx [5]. But ſurely, pro- 
. be, you warm yourſelf in Ne con. 


8 


quires © 'of * you, The "vanity of human 
greatneſs is ſeen in ſo many inſtances,” that 

1 wonder to hear you harangue on this 
with ſa peculiar an exultation. There i; 
no travelling ten miles together in any 
part of the kingdom without ſtumbling 
on ſome ruin, which, though perhaps 
not ſo conſiderable as this before vs, 
would furniſh occaſion, however, for the 
ſame reflexions. There would be no end 
of moralizing over every broken tower, 
or. ſhattered fabric, which calls to mind 
the ſhort lived glories of our anceſtors, 


Thos, ſaid Mr. — and, if the 


ſhort continuance of theſe glories were 
the only circumſtance, I might well have 
ſpared the exultation, you ſpeak. of, in 


[4]. 'H the firſt rolome of the Sricraros. 
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this triumph over the ſhattered remnants 
of Kenekvorth, But there is ſomething 
elſe that fires me on the occaſion. It 
brings to mind the fraud, the rapine, the 
inſolence, of the potent miniſter, who. 
vainly thought to immortalize his ill- 
gotten glory by this proud monument. 
Nay, further, it awakens an indignation 
againſt the proſperous tyranny of thoſe 
times, and creates a generous 


wretched 
_ pleaſure in reflecting on the | happineſs 


we enjoy under a juſter and more equal 
government. Believe me, I never ſee the 
remains of that $ which aroſe in 
the paſt ages on the ruins of public free 
dom and private property, but I congra- 
tulate with myſelf on living at a. time, 
when the meaneſt ſubject is as free and 
independent as thoſe royal minions; and 
when his property, whatever it be, is 48 
ſecure. from oppreſſion, as that of the 
firſt miniſter. And I on this congra- 
tulation is not the leſs ſincere for con- 


ſidering that the inſtance before us is 
taken 
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taken ſrom the reign of the virgin queen; 
which it hath been the faſhion to ery up 


abovethar of any other of our princes fi} 
P deſire no other confutation of fo ſtrange 


unthankfur a preference, than the fight 


of this vaſt auſtle, together with) the l. 


collection of thoſe mtans by Which its 


uu atriredar hivetiormous groatmneſd, 


:Lown indignation then, replied Dr, 
Ansvvnsor, is: not ſo much ef the mo- 
ral, as political K ind [El. But is not the 
concluſion a; littis too haſty, when, from 


85 [21 The Rettet uſe, that was aftetwards' made 
of this hamgur of niagnifying the chitsQer: of 
Ex124927 #, may be ſeen in the CrœHHͥ and Be: 


. on the Hi, ; England. 
* WIe. the pr bat cherer of Mt: — 


was; may be feen from his 
daciable cam wan kben and-Gren) cauſtic. on ſabjefls, 
where; bis party, that is, ci. liberty, was concerned. 
Nag let it be any objection to the chercher I make 
Mts ſafffio in this Dialogue; that he tredts Bu“ 
1, government with reſpect in the Freebobder: 
Hedad den che people 19 cajole, who 3 
to: rexerence her memory, He is, here, add 
bimſelk, in private, to kis friends. 3 
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the inftance of one over-grown favounite, 
you infer the general inſeliaity of tha 
time, in which he furiſhedtt Lam not, E 
aſſure you, one of thoſe unthankiul men 
who forget the bleflings they enjoy un- 
der a prince of more juſtice ind moderas 
tion than queen Ei:zanzTh, and under 
2 better conſtitution of government than 
prevailed” in the days of our forefathers, 
Yet, ſetting aſide ſome particular dif- 
honours of that reign (of which, let the 
tyranny of Leicgſter, if you will, be one), 
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years under ſo great a princeſs, what was 
there not to fear (as what, indeed, did 
not the ſubject actually feel) under ſome 
of her ſucceſſors? But, to ſpeak my mind 
frankly, I fee no ſufficient grounds for 
the exceſſive prejudice, that hath ſome- 
how taken place, in favour of the 
GOLDEN REIGN, as it is called, or Ex1- 
ZABETH-: I find neither the wiſdom, nor 
the virtue in it, that can entitle jt to 3 


eee, eee ee Nr 


Ox the contrary, Fai Dr. Above 
nor, I never contemplate the monuments 
of that time, without a ſilent admiration 
of the virtues that adorned it. Heroes 
and ſages crowd in upon my memory. 
Nay, the very people were of a character 
above what we are acquainted, with in 
our days. I could almoſt fancy, the ſoil 
itſelf. wore another face, and, as. you 
poets imagine on ſome occaſions, that 
our anceſtors lived under à brighter ſun 


* climate than we can * 
0 
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10 be fore! fait Mr. Aovizon ſail 
ing: or, why not affirm, in the proper 
language of romance, that the women of 
thoſe days were all chaſte, and the men 
valiant? But cannot you ſuſpect at leaſt 
that there is ſome enchantment in the 
caſe, and that your love of antiquity may 
poſſibly operate in more inſtances than 
thoſe of your favourite Greeks; and Ro- 
mans? Tell me honeſtly, purſued he, 
hath not this diſtance of a century and 
half a little impoſed upon you? Do not 
theſe broken towers, which moved you 
juſt now to ſo compaſſionate a lamenta- 
tion over them, diſpoſe you to a 
fondneſs for the times in which they 
aroſe, than can be fairly juſtified ?* 


I vu not deny, returned Dr. An- 
BUTHNOT, but we are often very gene- 
rous to the paſt times, and unjuſt enough 
to the preſent, But I think there is lit- 
tle of this illuſion in W rr 
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And, ſince you call my attention to theſe 
noble ruins, let me own to you, that 
they do indeed excite in me à yeneration 
for the times of which they preſent ſo 
ſtriking a memorial. But ſurely not 
without reaſon. For there is ſcarce an 
odject in view, that doth. not reviye the 
memory of ſome diſtinguiſhing character 
of chat age, which may Juſtify. ſuch 
Aras! interrupted Mr, Appison, and 
what-can theſe objects call to mind but 
the memory of barbarous manners and a 


* government? 


Fos the government, replied de Aa- 
BUTHNOT, I do not well conceive how 
any concluſion about that can be drawn 
from this fabric. The mannzas I was 
thinking of; and I fee them ſtrongly ex 
preſſed in many parts of it. But whe- 
ther barbarous or not, I could almoſt 
take ypon me to diſpute with you, And 
why, indeed, ſince you allowed yourſelf 


to 
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to dechim on the vices, ſo apparent, as 
you fuppoſe, in this monument of anti- 
quity, may not I have leave to conſider 'it 
in another point of view, and. preſent t 
you che virtues which, een 
eee 


You! e — bby unk your 
eyes on any part of cheſe ruins, without 
encountering ſome memorial of the virtuo, 
ann. du ar W 


Loox there, ſaid he, Gt fine room 
(pointing to the naLL, that lay juſt be- 
neath them); and tell me if you can help 
reſpecting the nosPITaLITY which 'fo 
much diftinguiſhed the palaces of che 
great in thoſe fimpler ages. You gave 
an invidious turn to this circumſtance, 
when. you choſe to conſider it only in 
the light of waſteful expence and pro- 
digality. But no virtue is privileged from 
an ill name. And, on ſecond thoughts, I 
rn myſelf, it will appear you have 

injured 
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— — this, by ſo uncandid an appella- 
Can it deſerve this cenſure, that 
— lord of this princely caſtle threw 
open his doors and ſpread his table for 
the of his friends, his followers, 
and even for the royal entertainment of 
his ſovereign? Is any expence more pro- 
per than that which tends to conci- 
liate I] friendſhips, ſpread the intereſts 
of ſociety, and knit mankind together by 
4 communication in theſe ad- 
vantages of wealth and fortune? The 
arts of à refined ſequeſtered luxury were 
then unknown. The ſame bell, that 
called the great man to his table, invited 
the neighbourhood all around, and pro- 
claimed a holiday to the whole coun- 
Ie Who does not feel the deco 


7 Lucian . this uſe of the Table, pret- 
re a nn. TPAIIEZAN, *Equlns 


27. | 

Do 
— Kill more noble and diſinteteſted, which 
_Ciltinguilked the early times, eſpecially the purer 


the great, happily avoided. Hence the 
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rum; and underſtand-the benefits of this 
magnificence ? The pre · eminenoe of tank - 
and fortune was nobly ſuſtained. the 
ſubordination of ſociety preſerved i and 
yet the envy that is ſo apt to attend 


ight and influence of the old- nobility; | 
who engaged the love, as well as com+ 
manded the veneration, of the. pe- 
ple. In the mean time, rural induſtrx 
flouriſhed : priyate luxury was dliſcou- 
raged: and in both ways that frugal 
ſimplicity of life, our ooE,fyis groge and 


ages. of chivalry. Ie was, cuſtomary, is ſeems, for 
the great lords to fix up HELMETS on then And 
battlements of their caſtles as a fignal of hoſpitality 
10 all adventurers and noble paſſengers, **_Adone- 
* etoit une chuſtume en la Grant Bretagne lan 
the zuthor of the old. romance, called, Pzzexyo- 
AT) et fat tate; que charits regus illecques, tous 
gentils hommes et nobles, dames faiſoient mettre an 
blos baule de leur  boſlel ung, beavlme,.. en 310n8 
que tous gentils hommes et. gentilles, femmes treſ- 
paſſans Jes chemins, entraſſent hardyement en leur 
hoſtel comme en leur propre; car leurs biess 
eſtoient davantage à tous nobles hommes et femmes 
treſpaſſans le royaulme.“ Vol. iii. fol. 103. 
Vor. I. M ornament 
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ornament in 1 Was; HIS | 
We 

It would ſpoil your} payed Tdbube, 
10 Mr. Abpiomù, to obſerve the facti- 
ous uſe,” that was made of this magnifi- 


eence, and the tendency it had to ſupport 
the pride and infolence of the old nobi- 
liry.> The intereſt of the great, I am 
afraid, was but another nite e 
llavety of the people [ul. 922 
 [#] This is not fad without gothority: Cie 
me leave, ſays one, to hold this paradox, chatthe 
bs Engliſh were never more idle, never more ignnrant 
„ in manual arts, never more factious in = 
the partzes of princes or their landlords,” never 
©*\niors baſe (25 I may ſay) trencher ſlaves, than in 
that age, wherein great men kept open bout for 
«all comers and goer;: and that in our age, 
herein we have better learned each man to live 
« "of bis dn. and great men keep not ſuch troops 
« of Idle ſervants, not only the Engliſh are become 
* very induſtrious and {kilfal q manual arts, bit alſo | 
« the tyraniiy of lords and gentlemen is abated, 
« whereby they nourfthed private difſeafions and 
* civil ware, with the deſtioftion of the common 
"66 people.“ Frust Mona r son Bina, Part ill. 
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15511 it Dr. "Ainyrixor Haid“ ih 3 
different light; and o did out Pics 


themſelves,” who' cbuld not bur te well 


acquainted with the proper effects of that 
intereſt. They conſidered the weight 
of the nobility, as à counterpoiſe to their 
own ſovereignty. It was on this account 
they had uſed all means to leſſen theit 
influence. But the cotiſequence was be- 
ſide their expectation. The authority of 
the crown. fell with it: and, which was 
ſtill” leſs expected by political men, "the 
liberty of the people, after it had wan- 
toned for. a time, ſunk under the general - 
oppreſſion, It was then diſcovered, but 
a little of the lateſt, that public freedom 
throye beſt, when it wound. itſelf about 
the ſtock of the ancient nobility- In 
truth, it was the defect, not the exceſs, of 
patrician influence, r 
e eie next eee. . 


* 
8 PA You 
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You ſee then it js not without cauſe 
that I lay a ſtreſs, even in 2 political 
view, on this popular hoſpitality of the 
i the former, un 692 1:ipwr 


» $5 oy 4 
the table, let us go on to the TIL TVA nd, 
which lies juſt before us; that ſchool. of 
fortitude and honopr to our generous 
forefathers. A younger fancy. than 
mige, would be apt to Kindle at the fight. 
And our ſprightlicr friend bere, I dare 


750+ Abena too, bis bis authobler; A 
Adee yolitician of the io centory expreiieck bi- 
fel do much the. ſame purpoſe; 6 
© Henceforth, | 117 {that is, 

E 


retainers in Hex. VII.“ 


22 
2 which pb 10v- 
ger nouriſhed veins that would bleed for them, were 


3 any 0 the ain and 


of princes became coxrtierc ; where their revenge, 
never to have been exhauſted by beef and mutton- 


were found narrow y 'whened followed tacking of 
rents, and, at length, ſale of lands,” Sin Jau: 
Hanzixcton's Ocrana, p. 40. Lond, 1656. 

L 65 
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ſay, has already taken fre at the remem- 
brance of the gallant pump which 
wor lee n het quarer, 


Ms, Diovy owned, bs ki 4 ci 
renter for the png ON of that 


Bla ag eee 
ee en 


Nicnr, faid Mr, 42 95681 it is pre. 
ciſely in that cirrumſtanoe chat the en- 
chantment conſiſts, Some of our beſt 
wits have taken a deal of idle pains to 
ennoble a very barbarous entertainment, 
and recommend it to us under the ſpecious 
name of gallantry and honour. But Mr. 
Dior ſers oh the cheat. Not 
that I doubt, continued he, but the der- 
tor, now he is in the vein of panegyric, 
will lay 4 mighty ſtreſs on theſe bar⸗ 
baritiesz and perhaps compare them 
5 


„ nnen 
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Au why not? interrupted” Dr. An- 
puTHnOT, The tendency of all three 
was the ſame; to invigorate the faculties 


race, and dexterity, to the limbs; and 
te the mind with a generous emulation 
of the manly and martial virtues. Iv . tri: 


'S we 34 & 1 4 


' Way raly, | ſaid Mr. ADonn0n; I mal 
not deny that all bree, as you, obſerve, 


were, much of the ſame merit. And, 
now your hand is in for this ſort of en- 


comium, do not forget to celebrate the 
ſublime taſte of our forefathers. for bear- 


ur [2b 16, well as aer ;. and cell 


29 0 7 „* „ -- 
f 15 | 4 10 w /4 +4 494 


0 01 Te . nA 
E weas pot aliogether unknown in thefage of 
ELizanaTH, and, as it ſeemeth, not much miſliked 
of maſter STow himſelf, who hath very {raphically 
bed it. He is fpeaking of the'Dax;&embailh- 
don reception and entertainment at Greeavvich: in 
1388, „ An ide better ſort, faich be, had their cog- 
venient diſports, ſo were not the ordinary people ex. 
cluded from competent pleaſure, . For, upon 3 
green, very ſpacious and r where thouſands 

a 3 might 


both of mind and body ; Ae, 


P re e 0 
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us 00, how gloriouſly the mob af thoſe 


days, as well às their betters, uſed to 
3 Ni et o. 


F coup iss, fad Dr. 4 Aznuraxor, 1 


Nie. 


ſoftneſs of our manners . it . 
might gaad, and bebold 


there BLAR-BAITING an 23 i-iog 
nk other merry 880 2 e dib 2 2 
it cannot be ſpoken' of What pee ce (pple 
wo ; _ yz of thel beaſt 57 1 
it Was 8 contipgeth 
the hjſtorian, - 4 with his 1 eer- 
ing after his enemies; the nimBleneſs and wait vf 
the dog. to take bis advantage; and the fore und 
experience of the bear egaio- to avoid the ,afſag/ts.; 
if he were bitten in one place, how he would pinch 
ia another to get free z, and if be were once taken, 
then what ſhift with biting, e dawing, roring, tugging, | 
graſping, rywbling, end tdflitg, he would work" to 
wind himſelf away |; and, when he, was Jools, to 
ſhake his cars with he blood and ſlayer about his 
phiſnomy, was a pittance of good relief. The like 
paltime alſo of the bull,—And now the day being 
far ſpend, and the ſan in 'his declination, the etibuſc 
fador 'withdrew to his lodging by barge to CM 
place z n vo doubt, TI .DAY'3 znr 


Was THOUGHT UPON AND TALKED,. 77 7 
5. 562. 


11 
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to ſpeak on this ſubje& without. incur- 
ring the ridicule, you appear ſo willing 
to employ againſt me, But you muſt nat 
think to diſcredit theſe gymnaſtics by a 
little raillery, which has its foundation 
only in modern prejudices. For it is no 
ſecret, that the graveſt and politeſt men 
of antiquity were of my mind. You will 


which: he could nat have formed, or at 
leaft have ſupported,” his republic? 


I was upon this principle, I ſuppoſe 
then, ſaid Mr. Dionr, or perhaps in imi- 
tation of his Grecian raſter, that our 
Mir rox laid fo great a'ftreſs on this dif- 
cipline in his TRACTATE OF EDUCA- 
ion. And before him, in the very time 
you ſpeak of, Ac, I obſerve, took 
no, ſmall pains. to much the ſame purpoſe, 
ja his ToxoeniLvs, h I 


I" = bo Fee. = n mu dd AUR DB v4 ww 
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Ir is very clear, / reſumed Dr. An = 
BUTHNOT,;-from theſe inſtances, and = 
many more that might be given, that the 
ancients were not ſingular in their no- 
tions on this ſubject. But, ſince you have 
drawn me into a graye- defence of theſe 
exerciſes, let me further qun to you that 
I think. the Gothic Tilts and Tournaments 
exceeded, both in uſe and elegance, even 
the Cræcian gymnaſtics [q], They were 
a more direct image of war, than any of 
the games at Ohm. And if Xenopbon 
could be fo laviſh in his praiſes on the 
Perfian practice of hunting, becauſe it 
had fome reſemblance ta the exerciſe of 
arms, what would he not have ſaid of an 
inſtitution, Numa forms my 
real combat? 


W too, in bs 


conduct of the tournament, that might ro- 
concile it eyen to modern delicacy, For, 


el see the Anacharfrof Lugau. 
* a pine beſide 
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beſides the ſplendor of the ſhew; the 
dexterity, with which theſe” exerciſes 
peared in their accoutrement, '- drefles, 
and devices: the whole conteſt as enno- 
bled with an air of gallantry, chat muſt 
| have had a great effect in refining the 

manners of the combatants. And yet this 
gallantry had no ill influence on morals; 
for, as you inſulted me juſt now, it wis 
the odd humour of thoſe days fot the 
women to pride "themſelves in their 
chaſtiry [r}, = welt as "the men in theie 
valour. * a = 


1 IF ihe reader be LD 
the fat, it may be accounted for, on the ideas of 
chivalry, in the following manner. The knight for- 
feited all pretenſions to the favour of the ladies, if 
he failed, in any degree, in the point of valour, 

And, reciprocally, the claim which the ladies had to 
| proteRtion and courteſy from the, order of koights, 
was founded ſingly in the reputation of chaſtity, 
which was the ſemale point of honour, * Ce droit 
que les dames avoient fur la chevalerie (fays M; 91 
LA CURNE DE STE. Palays) devoit etre condi- 
Ubael;-31 ſuppoſoit que leur conduite et leur reputa- 

tioa 
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Ant 94 7 SMW od 1 blu Wes 
In ſhort, 1, conſider; the Tourngh, as the - 
beſt ſchool, of civility as well as heroiſm. 
High- erected . choughts,. ſeated in 2 
heart gf courteſy,” ug an old writer {3} | 
well expreſſes it. (Was, — Proper charac- 


diſci a % « + , . 1 
ſcipli Fe." # 4% en 1 * e“ 1 ' * 
0109 At £ cla id 248354 


No wonder chen, [purſued be, the 


> þ 


poets, and romance-writers took ſo much 


pains to immortalize theſe trials . nn. 
hood. 


Houzz himſelf, 2323 
romance, had done before them. And 


tion ne les zendoient point indignes de Veſpece 
Caſſoeis tion qui e rp 
Nene e Rents eee 
valier v La Tour, about the year 1371) les bonnes 
ſe craignoient- et ſe 'tenoient plus ſermes de faire 
choſe dont elles peuſſent perdre leur honneur et leur 
etat. Si vouldroye gue celus temps fuft rr, car je 
— Ute ct 


projent, | 
Mer Pau, srontr. a1 At F 
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how could it be otherwiſe ? and vn" 
— ny 
in its whilſt every gracef 
perſon, - with cry ral ae 
of the mind, afforded the fineft materials 
for deſcription. And I am even ready 
to believe, that - what we hear cenſured 
in their writings, as falſe, incredible, and 
fantaſtic, was frequently but a juſt copy 
of life, and that there was more of truth 


RE an ne el. 


tn 1 


49 What 1 nn 


dad in the xx Tom. of His, ps 1 Ac. 1. 
Insca1PT ions By Barts Laras. 5 
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degenerate days, hurts the credit of their 
ſtory 3 70 1 mann that 


et + Din 2 MAC 
religion, et la galanterie. Mais autant la'd&vation 
qu on leur inſpiroit_ toit accompagnee' de puerilit(s 
et de ſuperſlitions, autant Vamour::; des James, 
qu'on leur tecommandoit, Stoit il. rempli de ar- 
FINEMENT et de FANATISME., I ſemble q n ae 
pouvoit, dans ces. fiecles ignorans et grofiers, pr.. 
ſenter aux hommes la religion ſous une forme :afſes 
materielle pc ur Ia mettre à leur portin q ni Ihr den- 
ner, en meme tents, une idée de Vamour aſſes pure, 
aſſen metspbyſique, pour prevevir les deſardres et ley 
exces, dont etoit capable une nation qui conſervait 
-tout le caraftere impetveux. qu'elle montroit à 
guerre.” Tom, xx. p. 600+: 
g de then eee e 
which runs through the old romances. And, long 
8s the refoement and fanatic, which. the. writer 
ſpeaks of, were kept in full vigour by the force. of 
inflitution and the faſhion of the times, the marals of 
a nei, HON ES, for any thing 1 
2. be as pure ay repreſents them, 
the ſame time it muſt be confeſſed that, this dif- 
cipline was of a nature very likely to relax itſelf un- 
der another ſtate of thi and certainly. ro be miſ- 
conſtrued by thoſe who ſhould come to ſook upon 
theſe pictures of a. r and, ſpiritual gaben, a5 in- 
ctedible and fantaſtic, And hence, no doubt, we 
are to account for that. cenſure which a famous wri- 
ter, 
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have doubted whether the : virtues of the 
Rtcura-and the Scirios of ancient fame 
were not the offspring of pure fancy. 


ter, and one of the ornaments of ETI ASA TTAU bn 


age, paſſeth on the old books of chiralry. His ex- 
preſſion 3s downright, and ſomewhat coarſe. In 
our fathers time nothing was read but books of chi. 
valry, wherein a man by reading, ſhould be led to 
none other end, but only to manſlaughter and bandrye. 
If any man ſuppoſe they wert good enough to paſs 
the time withill, he is deceived; © For ſorely vain 
worde do work no ſmall thing in vain, -ignorant, 
and young | minds, eſpecially if they be given any 
thing thereunto of their own nature.” He addr, 
like a good Proteſtant, Theſe books, as I have 
heard ſay, were made the moſt part in abbayes and 
monaſteries ; a very likely and fit fruit of ſoch an idle 
and blind kind of living.” Pref. to Ascnan's 
Taudvmme, 1571. 

"TI'thought it but juſt to ſet down this cenſure of 
Mr. Aren over-againſt the candid repreſentation 
of the French memorialift,—However, what is ſaid 
of the influence, which this ancient inftitation had 
on the character of his countrymen, is not to be diſ- 


puted. Les preceptes d'amour repandoient dans 


egards reſpectueux, qui, ayant jamais 6re effaces de 
'eſprit des PFrangoie, ont toujours fait un des ca. 
rares diſtinQifs de n6tre nition,” hu: iy 
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Nav dow, Dr. Anzorzzor, ſaid Mr. 
Avolson, you grow quite extravagant. 
What you, who are uſed to be ſo quick 
at eſpying all abuſes i in. ſcience, and de- 
fects in good taſte, turn advocate fot 
theſe Mr. Dior and ſhall 
begin to think vou banter us, in this'apo- 
logy for the ancient gymniaſtics, aud àre 
only preparing a chapter for the face- 
tious memoirs lo "you: RD pro- 
Wee us. 


0 2 


in more in Get. I aſſure vou. 
replied the dodor. I know what you 
have to object to theſe pictures of 
and manners. But, if they will not. bear 
examining as copies, they may deſerye to 
be imirated' as models. And their uſe, 
methinks, might atone for ſome Sp 
in the article of probability. Rey 


RS FRF * ern eh of 
that learned work Os the ancient nl nun 


Fos 
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Fon my part, 1-conlidet the legends of 
ancient chivalry-in a very ſerious light, 


; As niches, and with teres to invite | Fong 
Youg en eee 


as Bun Jounzon, a N hed 
2 jt in general, were fired with 
the love of martial exerciſes. , They 
were early formed to habits of fatigue 
and enterpriſe. And, together with this 
waflike ſpirit, the profeſſion of chivalry 
Was favourable to every other | 

| Affability. courteſy, generolity, veracity, 
theſe were the qualifications moſt pre- 


tended to by. che wen of ants, in the 


We do not perhaps, ourſelves, know, at 
this diſtance of er bow much we are 


e Mazevues, p. 181. Walker 5 edition. 
6 | ſtitution 
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ſtitution. But this I may preſume to ſay, 
that the men, among whom it aroſe and 
flouriſhed moſt, had prodigious obligas 
tions to it. No policy, even of an ancient 
legiſlator, could have contrived a better 
expedient to cultivate the manners and 
tame the ſpirits of a rude and ignorant 
people. I could almoſt fancy it provi- 
dentially introduced among the northern 
nations, to break "the fierceneſs af their 
natures, and prevent that brutal ſayage- 
neſs and ferocity of character, which 
muſt otherwiſe have grown Wien 
the darker ages. = 


Nar, the generous ſentiments, is * 
ſpired, perhaps contributed very much 
to awaken an emulation of a different 
kind; and to bring on thoſe days of light 
and knowledge which have diſpoſed ug, 
ſomewhat unthankfully, to vilify and de- 
fame it. This is certain, that the firſt 
eſſays of wit and poetry, thoſe harbin- 


gers of returning day to every ſpecies of 
Vor. I. N 
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good letters, were made in the boſom of 
chivalry, and amidſt the aſſemblies of no- 
ble dames, and courteous knights. And 
we may even obſerve, that the beſt of our 
modern princes, ſuch as have been moſt 
admired for their perſonal virtues,” and 
have been moſt concerned in reſtoring 
alt the arts of civility and politeneſs, have 
been paſſionately addicted to the feats 
of ancient proweſs. In the number of 
theſe, need 1 remind you of the courts of 
Francis I, and Hxuxr IV, to ſay no- 
thing of our own Epwarps and HNars, 
and that mirrour of all their virtues in 
one, our renowned and almoſt roman- 


tic ELIZABETH [) 
5 Bur 


i This romantic ſpuit af the Queen may be 
ſeen as well in her amozrs, as military atchieve- 
ments. © Ambiri, coli ob formam, et amorBUs, 
etiam inclinata jam ætate, videri voluit; de vanv- 
Los1s insUL1s: per illam relaxationem renovati 
quaſi memoria in quibus zQuiTss AC STRENU! 
HOMINES ERRABANT, et AMOREs, ſœditate omni 
— generosè per VIRTUTEM exercebant.” 

ANI Hiſt. tom. vi. r. 172. The 
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Hae you think, 1 * the 8 
too far. een this may aer 


7 TOS -- "i 174% % if you 


The obſervation n great hiſtorian is confirmed 
by Fx axcis Ornogne, EN who, ſpe ing #+ 
contrivance of the Coriliax party to ruin the earl 
Essex, by givin; him a rival in the good graces of 
the queen, obſerves—"* But the whole reſult concluds 
ing in a due}, did rather _inflawe than abate the 
former account. ſhe made of him; the opinion 5 


caamPion being more ſplendid (in the weak 
romantic ſenſe of women, that admit of nothing 
to be made the object of a quarrel but themſelves) 
and far above that of a captain or genetal. 80 as 
Sir Ebu uno Cary, brother to the Lord Hunspen, 
then chamberlain and near kinſman to the Queen, 
told me, that, though ſhe chid them both, nothing 
pleaſed her better than a conceit ſhe had, that her 
Beauty was the ſubject of this quarrel, when, God 
knowe, it grew from the ſtock of honour, of which 
then they were very ö — or 3 
BETH; p. 456. * 99 A Sy 44+? 
But nothing ſhews the 8 diſpoltion alf de 
Queen, and indeed of her times, more evidently 
than the Tatuurn, as it was called ; deviſed and 
performed with great ſolemnity, in honour- of the 
French commiſſioners in 1581. The contrivance 
was for four of her principal courtiers, under the 
quaint appellation of © four foſter-childrew of - 
N 2 unk,“ 
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you to conceive with reverence of the 
ſcene before us, which muſt ever be re- 
rded as a nurſery of brave men, a very 
fel. plot of warriors and heroes. I con- 
fider the ſucceſſes at the barriers, as pre- 
Judes to future conqueſts in the field. 
And, as whimſical a figure as a young 
tilter may make in your eye, who will 
ſay that the virtue was not formed here, 
that triumphed at AXELL and bled at 
Zutrenan? 


Mm,“ to befiege and carry by dint of .arms, 10 THE 
FORTRESS OF BrauUTY ; intefiding, 


were, the Earl of AzuspDsr, the Lord Windsos, 
Mater Parti» Stony, and Maſter Fur x GezvII.“ 
and the whole was conducted fo entirely in the 
ſpirit and language of knight errantry, that nothing 
in the Arcadia itſelf is more romantic, See the ac- 
evan ar large in S ro ' continuation of HoL1xc- 


3 13161328, 
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We ſhall very readily, replied Mr. 
Appisown, acknowledge the bravery and 
other virtues of the young hero, whoſe 
fortunes you hint at. He was, in truth, 
to ſpeak the language of that time, the 
very flower of knighthood, and contri- 
buted more than any body elſe, by his 
pen, as well as ſword, to throw a luſtre 
on the profeſſion of chivalry, But the 
thing itſelf, however adorned by his wit 
and recommended by his manners, was 
barbarous; the offspring of Gothic fierce- 

neſs; and ſhews the times, which fayour- 
ed it ſo much, to have ſcarcely emerged 
from their original rudeneſs and bruta · 
lity. You may celebrate, as loudly ' as 
you pleaſe, the deeds of theſe wonder · 
working knights. Alas, what affinity 
have ſuch prodigies to our life and man- 
ners? The old poet, you quoted juſt 
now with approbation, ſhall tell us the 
difference : | 


„ 
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_ Theſe were bold tories of our Arthur's age: 

But here are other acts, another ſtage 

And ſcene appears : it is not ſince as then; 

"oi giants, dwarfs, or monſiers hefe, but 
nn 


New! if you want a higher neh 
| we ſhould not, methinks, on ſuch an oc- 
caſio, forget the admiral CzrvanTes, 
whoſe ridicule hath brought eternal 
diſhonour on "the profeſſion of n 


errantry. 
Wirn your Jeave, me Dr, 
ARrBuTHNOT, I have reaſon to except 
againſt both your authorities. At beſt, 
they do but condemn the abuſes of chi- 
valry, and the madneſs of continuing the 
old romantic ſpirit in times when, from a 
change of manners and policy, it was no 
longer in ſeaſon, Adventures, we will 
ſay, were of courſe to ceaſe, when giants 
and monſters diſappeared. And yet have 
they totally diſappeared, and have giants 
la] Speeches at Prince Hgxav's barriers, 


and 
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and . monſters been no where heard of 
out of the caſtles and foreſts af our old 
romancers? *Tis odds, methinks, but, in 
the ſenſe of EtizazzTA's good ſubjefts; 
Pulli II. might be a giant at leaſt: and, 
without a little of this adventurous ſpirit, 
it may be a queſtion. whether all ber 
enchanters, | mean her, BuxLe1Gns and 
WALSINGHAMS, , would have proved a 
match for him. I mention this the rather to 
ſhew you, how little obligation his coun- 
trymen have to your CervanTEs for 
laughing away the remains of that 
proweſs, which was the beſt pen of | 
the Spani/b monarchy. | 


As if, ſaid Mr, Abpisox, the proweſs 
of any people were only to be kept alive 
by their running mad. But let the caſe 
of the Spaniards be what it will, ſurely 
we, of this country, have little obligation 
to the ſpirit of chivalry, if it were only 
that it produced, or encouraged at leaſt, 
and hath now entailed upon us, the curſe 

N 4 of 
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of duelling; which even yet domineers 
in the faſhionable world, in ſpite of all 
that wit, and reaſon, and religion itſelf, 
have done to ſubdue it. *Tis true, at 
preſent this law of arms is appealed to 
only in the caſe of ſome high point of 
nice and myſterious honour, Bur in the 
happier days you celebrate, it was call- 
ed in aid, on common occaſions. Even 
_ queſtions of right and property, you know, 
| were determined at the barriers [a]: 
and brute force was allowed the moſt 
equitable, as well as ſhorteſt, way of de- 
ciding all diſputes both concerning 4 
man's eſtate and honour. 


[a] There was an inſtance of this kind, and per- 
haps the lateſt upon record in our hiſtory, in the 
13th year of the queen, when © a combat was ap- 

to have been fought for a certain manor, 

and demain lands belonging thereto, in Kew,” The 
matter was compromiſed in the end, But not till 
afrer the uſual forms had been obſerved, by the two 
parties: of which we have a curious and circum- 
Rantial detail in Ho/ing ? Chronicles, p. we 
| ou 
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Yov might obſerve too, interpoſed 
Dr. AzBuTHNCT, that this was the way 

in which thoſe fiercer diſputes concern- 
ag a miſtreſs, or a kingdom, were fre- 
quently decided. And, if this ſort of 
deciſion, in ſuch caſes, were till in uſe 
among Chriſtian prrinces, you might call 
it perhaps a batbarous cuſtom : but would 
it be ever the worſe, do you think, for 
their good ſubjefts? l 


Pragars it would not, returned Mr. 
Avp1sox, in ſome inftances. And yet 
will you affirm, that thoſe good fubjefs 
were in any enviable ſituation, under 
their fighting maſters? After all, allow» 
ing you to put the beſt conſtruction you 
can on theſe uſages of our forefathers, 


« all we ind 
Is, that they did their work and din'd, F 


And though ſuch feats may argue 3 
bound athletic conſtitution, you mult ex- 


cuſe 
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cuſe me, if I am not forward to entertain 
any high notions of their civility, 


__ Tazia civility, ſaid Dr. AzBUTHNOT, 
is another conſideration. The AlL 
and TiLT-YARD are certainly good proofs 
of what they are alleged for, the ho- 


ſpitality and bravery of our anceſtors - 


But it hath not been maintained, that 
theſe were their only virtues. On the 
contrary, it ſeems to me, that every flower 
of humanity, every elegance of art and 
genius, was cultivated amongſt them. 
For an inſtance, need we look any fur- 
ther than the Lake, which in the flou- 
riſhing times of this caſtle was ſo famous, 
and which we even now trace in the 
winding- bed of that fine meadow? 


I po not underſtand you, replied Mr. 
App1sox, I can eaſily imagine what an 
embelliſhment that lake muſt have been 
to the caſtle; but am at a loſs to con- 
ceive what flowers of wit and ingenuity, 
| to 
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to uſe your 'own ænigmatical language, 
could be raiſed or ſo much as watered 
by ir. | 


Aub have you then, returned Dr. 
ArBuTHNoT, ſo ſoon forgotten the large 
deſcription, you gave us juſt now, of the 
ſhows and pageants diſplayed on this 
lake? And can any thing better declare 
the art, invention, and ingenuity, of their 
conductors? Is not this canal as good a 
memorial of the ardour and ſucceſs with 
which the finer exerciſes of the mind 
were purſued in that time, as the tilts 
vard, we have now left, is of the addreſs 
and dexterity ſhewn in thoſe of the body? 


I xxeMeMBeR, ſaid Mr. Appison, that 
many of the ſhows, intended for the 
queen's entertainment at this place, were 
exhibited on that canal. Burt as to 7 
art or beauty of contrivance— | 


Tou ſee none, I ſuppoſe,” 
War 
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War truly none, reſumed Mr. Abbil- 


$0N, To me they ſeemed but well 
enough ſuited to the other barbarities of 
the time. The Lady of the Lake and 
her train of Nereids,” was not that the 
principal? And can it paſs for any thing 
better than a jumble of Gothic romance 


and pagan fable? A barbarous modern 


conceit, varniſhed over with a little claſſi» 
cal pedantry ? 


Ayu is that the beſt word you can 
afford, ſaid Dr. AxBuTHxOT, to theſe in- 
genious devices? The buſineſs was, to 
welcome the Queen to this palace, and at 
the ſame time to celebrate the honours 
of her government. And what more 
decent way of complimenting a great 
Prince, than through the veil of fiction? 
Or what ſo elegant way of entertaining 8 
learned Prince, as by working up that 
fiction out of the old poetical ſtory ? And 


| if ſomething of the Gorbic romance ad- 


hered 
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hered to theſe claſſical fictions, jt, was not 
for any barbarous pleaſure, that was 
taken in this patchwork, but that the 
artiſt found means to incorporate them 
with the higheſt grace and ingenuity. 
For what, in other words, was the Lach 
of the Lake (the particular that gives 
moſt offence to your delicacy), but the 
prefiding nymph of the ſtream, on which 
| theſe ſhews were preſented? And, if che 
contrivance was to give us this nymph 
under a name that romance had made 
familiar, what was this but taking advan- 
tage of a popular prejudice to introduce 
his fiction with more addreſs and up 
bility ? 


Bor fee the nee vWF iceland 


ſelf, for the deſigner's purpoſe, and the 
exact decorum with which theſe fanciful 
perſonages were brought in upon it. It 
was not enough, that the pagan deities 
were ſummoned to pay their to 
the queen, They were the deitics of 

| * the 
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the fount and ocean, the watery nymphs 
and demi- gods: and theſe were to play 
their part in their own element. Could 
any preparation be more artful for the 
panegyric deſigned on the naval glory of 
that reign? Or, could any repreſentation 
be more grateful to the queen of the 
ocean, as ELizaBETH was then called, 
than ſuch as expreſſed her ſovereignty 
in thoſe regions? Hence the ſea-green 
Nereids, the Tritons, and Neptune him- 
ſelf, were the proper actors in the drama. 
And the opportunity of this ſpacious 
lake gave the eaſieſt introduction and 
moſt natural appearance to the whole 
ſcenery, Let me add, too, in further 
commendation of the taſte which was 
ſhewn in theſe agreeable fancies, that 
the attributes and dreſſes of the deities 
themſclves were ſtudied with care; and 
the moſt learned poets of the time em- 
ployed to make them ſpeak and act in 
character. So that an old Greet or Ro- 


wan might have applauded the contri- 


Vance, 
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vance, and have almoſt fancied. himſelf 
aſſiſling at a en r his 
. 


Ax, to ſnew you that, all this pro- 
priety was intended by the deſigner him- 
ſelf, and not imagined at pleaſure by his 
encomiaſt; I remember, that when, ſome 
years after, the earl of HE RTroap had 
the honour to receive the queen at his 
ſeat in Hampſhire, becauſe he had no 
ſuch canal as this in readineſs on the 
occaſion, he ſet on a vaſt number of 
hands to hollow a baſon in his park for 
that purpoſe. With ſo great diligence 
and fo exact a decorum were theſe enter- 


tainments conducted 


"Dip. wer 1 ell, you, interpoſed. Me. 
App150N,. _ addreſſing. himſelf to Mr. 
Dicsy, to what an extravagance the 
doRor's admiration of the ancient times 
would carry him? Could you have ex- 
* all this harangue on the art, ele- 

gance, 
3 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ed ſo general a conſideration in the days 
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gance, and decorum of raus PaiNcaLY 
PLEASURES Or KEnELWORTH [6'? And 
muſt not it divert you to ſee the unform- 
ed genius of that age tricked out in 
the graces of Roman or even A 


politeneſs ? 


1 ic was very 
generous in the doctor to repreſent in 


fo fair a light the amuſements of the 
ruder ages. But I was thinking, ſaid he, 
to what cauſe it could pofliby -be ow- 
ing, that theſe pagan fancies had acquir- 


of ELIZABETH, 


Tur general paſſion for-cheſe fancies, 
returned Dr. Ax Bur HNOr, was a natural 


conſequence of che revival of learning 


The firſt books, chat came into vogue, 


[4] Alloding tos wa, fo called, by Gase 
an aitendant oo the court, and poet of that time, 
who hath given us a natrative of the entertgioments 
that paſſed on this occafion at Kenehwworth, 


were 
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chey do beuer? — os, 


Aa Hence thn it is that #- celebrated! drm 
Alen ef ddt eps, e e 


— er nos hes 
2 ok gens 


2 dr 0 
bees Ill have Lias maſques; by MAL 


e 


% 


i Mikr SrLvin Nuys, af jog al Wa: 
{My wen; Bs Stir den ing el thi linth,' 
ball with their: gon ſent dance d i bay : | | 


mo» 
» 4 


Sametimes yiboy.is Nian'gſhapey... | 
FT ke, dere rw gli * * | 
Cow un 8 
po —— v3 


12 get —— 


Shall d — — — 


2 Buch things as theſe beſt pleaſe his majeſty, ” 


„ MazLow!s 
Aud how exachy tile drann 2 
mour of the 5 


pn oe Eng Poet wee ue 7 —.— 


ee ind. 7 aw 222. 
. . 172 : 
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afraid of ydur railler, 1'Mould defHfe 46 
know what courtly''uriuſernehts N of = 
our time ave” comparible' t the fn 
and maſques, 'which were the delight md 
itoprovement of che eburt er EkfTAurru- 
I ſay, the improvement for, beſides thir 
theſe ſhows were not in the number, of 
the IVD tT&Æ volLyerares, is, 5uſt 
characterized and condemned "by a Cie 
antient. they were even highty n für 
and inſtructwe. Theſe devices, compoſell 
out of the poetical hiſtory, wen not 
y the vehicles of compliment to the 
on certain ſolemn occaſions, bu t of 
the ſoündeſt moral Teffong, which 
artfully thrown in, and recommended to 
chem by the chartn "of poetry ah num- 
bers. * Nay, fome of theſe  maſques. were 
moral dratnas in form, where th virtues 
and vices were büpkf id dded. e know 
the caſt of their compoſition by Nhat we 
ſee of theſe ſictionz in the next feign; 
and have reaſon to conceive of chem with 
reverence when we find the names of 
TIO 3 FLETCHER 
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Ferre and; Jonzon Le] to ſome 
Lawns. though all the elegance of their 
reſpective arts was called in to aſſiſt the 
F 


ae ſoperiority of this claſs of writers 
in Et1zapzTn's reign, and that of her 
ſucceſſor, over all. others who have. ſuc- 
ceeded to them, is, among other reaſons, 
to be aſcribed to the taſte which then 
Prevaledd for theſe moral repreſentations. 
. e, Frm > Fines onde 
1 5 5 oY Rude minds, 
n will Jay, na 7 give into this 
prafice /Wihour pail, But art and 
Nee dg nor. Kicken to cultivate, d 


[4] Whom, his friend Mr. Stuss —— 


in inis manner, 4! 4 oa F 12 22 
+7 Brees wth plaſmas e. on 
19 nne? © at 


4 2 0 improve 
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improve it! Hence it is, chat we Hind 
in the phraſcology and mode of thinking 
of that time, and of that time bnly,. the 
eſſence of the "rruelt. and, vine 
ue | $ « 5 wid 


on * 13 * 2 902881 7 20, 


”- 


Wirnovr 1 Mr. Kor ſaid” 
the poetry of that time is bf a better 
taſte than could well have ee 
from its iſm 
But fuch prodigies as ONS 


SPENCER. would do do great things in Ml 
age, and under every en 


gigs; ne 


80 


r * 


Mosr certainly they would, "re 


Dr. AzBuTHNorT,., but not the "things. 
that you admire ſ6,much in theſe immor- 
tal writers. ' And, if you will excuſe the, 
intermixture of a lictle Plan, in 


* 


L — 2 s a © * + 4 
a FLI : 2 2 s 190 4 £ 


Tati 1 I think; in the T ar 
of taſte and language, '4 certain point, 
O 3 which 
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2 js more favourable to the py 
of poetry,. than any other. It may be 


rpoſes 

i 
ficult to fix this poiot with exaQnels,.. Bet 
ve ſhall, hardly miſtake in ſuppoſing it 
ſies ſome where between the rude eſſays. 


of uncorrected fancy, on the one hand, 


and the refinements 8 W and 
ſcience, on the other. 10 cneog Bll 


Au ich” appears to 1120 been a 
condition of bir Rogue iti the age of 
Eitzaverh, It wis pure, ſerong, and 
perſpicuous, without affectation. At the 
ſame time, the high Figurative manner, 
which fits a language ſo peculiarly. for 
the uſes of the poet, had not yet been 
conttolled by the profaic genius of phi- 
loſophy and logic. . this character 
had been ſtruck ſo deeply. into the Eng- 

#fþ tongue, that it was not, to be fe- 
moved by any ordinary improvements in, 
either : the reaſon of which _ be, 


amine — dts a — ——Y 1 


ms oO w« = « 
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and mon AL1TIES; and tlie continuance 
of the ſame ſpitit in ſuetteding times, by 
means of their waSQUP8 and RIU Is. 
And ſotnething lilac this, 1 obſerve, at- 
tended. the progreſs ibf the * Great and 
Roman poetry; which was the trug 
poetry, on the ciown's maxim in Su Akt- 
san, becauſe it was be moſt feign- 
ing [e]. It had its riſe, you know; like 
ours, fram religion: and pagan religion, 
of alt others, was the propereſt to intro- 
duce and encourage à ſpirit of allegory 
and moral fiction. Hence we eaſily ac- 
count for the allegorie caſt of their old 
dramas, which have a great reſemblance 
to our ancient moralities. NecessiTY 
is brought in as a pan of the drama, 
in one of A5cayivs's plays; and Deara 
in one of Euros w nothing of 


el $acrifices, ſays PLuUTARCH, 1 chorus 
without faMe and wwithiat fitox, 9 
thiag. Stat jar iht, 3) ee Lege us lower 
a De aud. poct. vol. i. 
Pp. 1 


2 
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many ſhadowy. ,perſons in the comedies 
of AzisTopmanzs, + The truth is, the 
pagan religion deified every thing,” and 
delivered theſe deities into the hand of 
their painters, ſculptors, and -poets. In 
like manner, chriſtian ſuperſtition, or, if 
you will, modern barbariſm, imperſonated 
every thing; and theſe perſons, in pro- 
per form, ſubſiſted for ſome time on the 
ſtage, and almoſt to our days, in the 
maſques. Hence the pictureſque ſtyle of 
our old poetry ; which looks ſo fanciful 
in SPENCER, and which SuarrsPerAR'S 
genius hath. carried to the utmoſt 2 
mity. | | | 


= WILL not deny, ſaid Mr. Appin, 
but there may be ſomething in this de- 
duction of the canſes, by which you ac- 
count for the ſtrength and grandeur of 
the Engliſh poetry, unpoliſhed as it ſtill 
was in the * of EkizaszTu's great 
poets. But for the. malques - them- 
ſelves— 


* 
* © 
„% -re 
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You — I — ane, ae 
Dr. ARBUTHNOT, which does your fa- 


vourite poet, Mix ron, almoſt: as muctr 
honour, as his Baradiſe Loft. But 1 
have no mind to engage in a further vin- 
dication of theſe fancies. I only conclude 
that the taſte of the age, the ſtate of 
. — 
was ſuch as gave à manlineſs to their 
compoſitions of all ſorts, and even an 
elegance to thoſe of the lighter forms, 
which we n 
not deride, n 


Bur I aware, 20 you ſay, I knw 
been tranſported too far. My deſign was 
only to hint to you, in oppoſition to your 
invective againſt the memory of the old 
times, | awakened: in ud by the ſight of 
this caſtle, that what you object to is 


capable of a much fairer interpretation. 
Lou have à proof of it, in two or three 


W their feſtivals,' their eter- 
ciſes, 
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ciſes, and their poetical fictions: or, to 
expreſs myſelf in the claſſical forms, you 
have ſeen by this view of their convi- 
VIALs: GYMNASTIC, and MUSICAL cha- 
racter, that the times of EL1zasera may 
paſs for golden, notwithſtanding what a 
| fondneſs for this age of baſer raps of ney | 

un. e to een 36 

Is the e theſe called their 
bare drawn. me afide from my main pur- 
pole, What ſurpriſed me moſt, purſued 
he, was to hear eu ſpeak fo ſlightly, I 
would not call it by a worſe name, of the 
GOVERNMENT of ELIzAZZTu. Of the 
wanders and taſtes of diſſerent © ages, 
different perſons, according to their views 
of things, will judge very differently. 
_ But plain facts ſpeak f ſtrongly infavour 

af the. policy of that reign, and the ſu- 
perior talents of the that 1 
could not but take it for the wantonnels 
of oppoſition in you to eſpouſe tho con- 
trary opinion. Aud, now I am _— 
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by this! flight ſkirmiſh, 1 am eden bold 
enough to dare bu n a deſentarof it 
if, indeed, you wete ſerious in aduamring 
that ſtrange paradom. At leaſt, Þcould 
wiſh to hear upon what grounds yon 
would juſtify. fo ſevere an attack on the 
reverend ' adminiſtration of that reign; 
fapparted by the wiſdom of -faich' men as 
Czcit and WaLsSinonaay-tnder the 
direction of ſo accompliſhed a princeſs as 
our Etrzav#ts. | Your manner of de- 
fending on the wrong fide" bf © the 

on at leaſt, —— 
i Imay anſwer for our 
friend, that his curiolity wilt lead 
join me In this 
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to be called to ſo ſevere an account of 
what had eſcaped him on this ſubject. 
But, though I was ever ſo willing, con- 
tinued he, to oblige you, this is no time 
or place for entering on ſuch a contro- 
verſy. 122 a an" 
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round of theſe buildings. And I would 
pleafant meadow. | Befides its having 
been once, in another form, the ſcene of 
thoſe :ſhows you deſcribed ſo largely to 
us, it will deſerve to be viſited for the 
ſake of the many fine views: which, av 
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Tov ee my. bad legt Lid Dr. 
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ni "er en dern from Wes heights 
We may reſume the converlation, | as we 
walk along; and eſpecially, as you pro- 
poſe, when we get W 

valley. an 28 hs Go bells 20 c: 
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_ The End ad W Fae * Ya. 
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